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THIS publication owes its rife to 
iheEemarks I wrote onDr* Brwm's 
propofalfor a code of education. Several 
pcrfons who were pleafcd to think fa- 
voturabiy of that performance, (in which 
I was led to aiiention the fubjedl of civil 
and religious , liberty) were deiirous that 
I ihould treat of it more.at large, aifd 
without any immediate view to the Doc- 
tear's wor]£. It appeared to them, that 
, ibme of the views I had giveii* of this 
important, but difficult fubjed:,. were 
new, and ihowed it, in a. dearer. light 
than any in which they had leen it re- 
^efented before ; and they thought I had 
placed the foundation of fome of the 
moft valuable interefts of mankind on a 
i>£:pader and firmer baiis, than Mr. Locke, 
afki others who had formerly written 
uppa this fubje<^ I have endeavoured 
to anfwer the wiflies of my friends, in 

A the 
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the beft manner I am able ; and, at the 

fame time, I have retained the fubftance 
of the former treatife, haidng diltribi^t- 
ed the ieveral {>arts of it into the body 
of this* 

In this fectmd edtiion^ I have alfo in-' 
trodnced wiiat 1 had written on Church^ 
a^bmtyf in aniwer to Dr* JBa^uy*s £si^ 
mon on that fubjecfl:, preached at Lam- • 
beth chapel, and publiihed by order of 
the Arehbifliop. As I do not mean to 
republilh either the Remarks on Dr. Brown^ 
or the& on Dr. Bdguy^ feparately, and 
the fubje£ls of both thoie pieces have a 
near relation to the general one on Ciml 
and Religious Uberty^ I thought there 
Vould be a propriety in throwing them 
into one treatife. 

ft 

I had no thoughts of animadverting 
ttpon Dr. Warbttiton in this work, till i 

was informed by feme Intelligent and 
worthy clergymen of my acquaintance, • 
that his MHanet is generally confidered 

as the bell defence of the prefent fyileni 

of 
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of, xrhurch-jMithorify, and that -moft Ga- 
ther writers took their arguments from it. 

In a.poftfcnpt to dus work he infenns 

us, p. 271, that, in it, the> readfr will 
Jee confuted at larger what -he calls a puri" 

tanical principle ^ and alfo an abfurd ajfer^ 
J ion of Hooker Sf by. ivbicb he entangled 
him/elf and bis camfe in inextricable difficult ' 

ties, viz. thai civil and ecclefiajlical poiver 

^ . are things Jeparated by nature^ and mare . 
efpecially by divim iJiJlitution^ and fo inde^ 
pendent of one another, that they muji al-^ 
ways continue independent. Whatever fuc- ^ 
cefs this writer may have had in pulling 

. up other foundations, I think be had bet- 
ter have left thofe of the^ church as he 

.found them : for the difficulties in which 
the fbheme of the Alliance is entanglcdt 
appear to me to be far more Inextricable, 
than thofe of any other fi:heme of church- 
authority that 1 have yet ^een* All that 
can be faid in its favour is, that, having 

lefs of the hmphcity of truth, ajod, con-- 
fequeotly, being fupported with more 
. art and fojghiftry, the abfuf dity of it is 
hot ib obvious at firft fight, though it be 

ten 
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* teft times more glaring after it lias been 

fufficiently attended to. ' 

Sorry I am to be under the necellity 
of troubling my reader with the rcpeti- 
' tion of any thing that h^s been faid be- 
*fore on this fubjedl, in my remarks on 

* thoie writers ; but when the fame argu- 
ments are urged again ahd again, it is 
impoflible always to find new, or better 
anfwers; I flatter myfelf, however, that 
feveral of the obfervations iii this treatife 
will appear to be new, at leaft, that fome 

■ things will appear to be fet in a new or 

* clearer point of light. But whenever 
the interefts of truth and liberty are at* 

' tacked, it is to be wifhed that ibme 
- would ftand up in their defence, whether 
they acquit Aiemielves better than their 
predeceffors in the fame good old caufc^ or 
aot» New books in defence of any prin- 

* ciples whatever, will be read by many 

* perfons, who will uqi look into old books^ 
for the proper anfwers to diem, 

Coniiderable advantage cannot but ac- 
crue to the eaufe of relig'iaus^ as well as 

civil 
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' cml Kbbrtjr^ from keeping the important 

fubj e£l continually in view. We are un- 
der great obligation, therefore, to all the 
advocates for church-authority, when- 
ever they are pleaied to write in its de-' 
feace. 

♦ ♦ 

Every attempt that has hitherto been 
made to ihake, or midermine the foun- 
dations of the chriftlan faith, hath end- 
ed in the £rmer eftabliihment of it. AI- 
fo, every attempt to fupport the unjuft 
claims of churchmen over their fellow 
chriftianSy hath been .equally impotent, 
and hath recoiled upon themielves ; and, 
I make no doubt, that this will be the 
iflixe of all the future efibrts of interefted 
or mifguided nicii, in fo weak aud ua- 
' worthy a caule. 

It will be feen, that I have taken no 
notice of iany thing that has been writ- 
ten in die controverfy about the Confef^ 
JionaL I would only obferve, and I can- 
not help obferving, that the violent op- 
pofitioa tliat has been made to the mo- 
deft attempts, both of the candid difqui^ 

fit9rs 
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JUorSf aad thofe of the autlior of the 
Cmfejionaly and his refpe Aable friends, 
to pjrppure a jredrefs of oaly a few of the 
more intolerable grievances the ctogy 

labour under, and a removal of fomc of 
the mod obvious and capital deiects in 
the eftablifhed church, has more weight 
than a ixundred argujneats drawn from 
theory, only, in demonftrating the folly 
of erccJling fuch complicated and un- 
wieldly fyftems of policy, and in Ihow- 
jng the xnifchiefs that attend theip* 

Littie did the founders of church e- 
fiabliihments confider, of what unipeak- 
able importance it is to the interefts of 
religion, that the ambition of chriftian 
minifters be circumfciibed within nar- 
row limits, when they left them fuch 
unbounded fcope for courting prefer- 
ment. But the interefts of religion have 
been very httle conlidered by the foun- 
ders of church eftablilhments. Indeed 
if they had confidered them, how little 
.were they quahfied to make provifion 
for them ? I need not fay what I feel, 
when I £uad £b much in tlie writings 

of 
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of ingenious men coacemiag tbs uuifdom 
-of tl»efe conftitutions. It always biii^ 
to my mind what St. Paul iays of the 
^unfdm of tbix.world in otiier rdpefts* 

Such,,IxoweTery is the virtue of fome 
men, that it is proof againft aU thfi bad 
influence of the conftitution of which 
they aremembers. Without flattering^ or 
cormmting themfislve& wttb a vidn am^ 
bUmi^ many e^eileat clergymen, wor«- 
thy af a better fituation, ccmteatocUy 

fit down to the proper duty of their fta- 
tion. Their only object is to do good to 
the Jhuh of mm^ and their only hope of 
reward is in that world, where tbey uuho 
have Been wi/i fball fbme as tbe brigbtnefi 
of the firmament^ and they nvho have turn** 
edmany to righteoujnefs as the fiars for ever 
and ever. Such charaders asthdfe I tnir 
ly revere ; and it is chiefly for the fake 
of forming more inch, that I wifli the 
eftablilhment of the church of England 
3QCUght be reformed in fome eiTential 
. points. The powers of xtafbn and conr- 
fcicncc plead for fuch a reformation, but, 
alas! the powers of this world are a- 

gainft 
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gaiflift it.- Hiis unHAtoral ally of religi- 
on (or rather her imperious mnfter) with- 
out whole p^rauiEoa nothing . can be 
' donei^Ul not admit of it; . 

But at the fame time that, from a 
love of truth, and a juft regard for the 
purity of a divine rehgion, we bear a 
public tefttmony againft thofe abuies 

which men have introduced into it ; let 
U&, as becomes ciiriitians, have the can- 
dour to make proper allowances for the 
prejudices and prepofleffions, even of the 
founders, promoters, and. abettoi:s of 
thefe anti-chriitian iyftems $ aEnd ftiU 
farther kt usbe&om indulging a thought 
to the prejudice of thoie, who have been 
-educated in a reverence for thefe modes 
of religion, and have not ilreagth of 
mind to leparate their ideas. of theie 
forms^ from tliofc of the poiMcr of it. In 
this cafe, let us be jparticulariy careful 
;how we give t>fl^ce ^ any ferious an4 
-well-difpofed minds, and patiently bear 
ttrith the wheat and the tares growing 
together till the harvefti 

Such 
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' Such is' my belief in the do6lnne of 
an oHsr-Tukng providence, that I have 
no <}aubt, but that erory idhing in the' 
whole fjrfteniu of nature, how noxious 
finer it may be in fymc refpe^, hw 
real, though unknown nies ; iand aUb* 
tiiat every thing, . even the groiSefl abu- 
itt in ilie: civil or ecclefiaflacal iconftituli- 
ons of particular ftates, is fubfer\ lent 
to the wife and gracious deligns 6£ him^ 
wiio, notwitfaftanding thefe appdahttcesi^ 
ftill rules in the kingdoms of men. : 

• J « . - r 

I make no. apology for the fiMim 
with which I have written; - The fiib-*- 
je£t is; in the higheft degree, ihtereft** 
ing to humanity, it is open to pliilofo-^' 
phical dlfcufGon, and I have taken no 
greater, liberties than becomes u pU*'' 

lofopher, a man, and an Engllfliman. 
Having no other views than to promote.a 
thorough fc]u>wledge of this important 
lubjeA, not being fealible of any biafe 
to miilead me in my inquiries, and con- 
fcioiis of the u prightnefidf my intentions, 
Ijfreely i ubmit my thoughts to the exami- ' 
nttdoQ of all impartial judges, and the 
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friends of thci* cotintry and of mankind. 
Tlicy who know the fervour of generous 
f€eUngS 'will be &iifible, that I hare ck^ 
preffed myfelf with no more warmth than^ 
tbe impprtaaceof thefubje& necejSarily 
prompted, ;m a*breail notr naturally the 
coldeft; and that to have appeared more 
' iadi&reiH^ I could not have beenfincere; 

Befides the freedom with which I have 
made this defence of civil and .religions 
liberty, is fufficiently julUfied by the 
freedom with which they have been at- 
tacked ; and though the advocates for 
, church power are very ready to accufe 
the Dillenters of indecency ^ when, in de^ 
fending tliemfelveii, they reflecfl upon 
the eftablifhed church ; yet I do not fee 
why; in a judgment of equity, the fame 
civiUty and decency fhould not be ob- 
ierved on both fides ; or why infolence 
on one fide fliould not be anfwered by 
contempt on the other» 

m h 

Notwithflaiiding the ardour of mind 
with which, it will be evident, fome 
parts of the following treatiie were 

written 
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tmtten, tlie warmth with which 1 have 
eljpouied the caufe of liberty, and the 
fevtrity with 'wliich Ihave aniniadTcited:' 

upon whatever I apprehend to be unfa- 
Yditfable to it ; I tfakik I cannot be juffly 
accufcd of party zeal^ becaufe it will be 
founds that I have treated all parties with 
equal fi^edoni. ' Indeed, iuclt is the 
ufual violence of human paflions, when 
ally thing interefhng to them is con« ' 
tended for, that the beft caufe in the 
world is not fufficient to prevent intem- 
perance and excels ib that it is eafy to 
fee too much to blame in all parties : and 
it^bj no means follows, that, becaufe a 
man difapproves of the condud of one^ 
that he muft, therefore, approve of that 
of its oppofite. The greateft enemy of 
popery may fee fomething he diflikes in 
the conduA of the firft reformers, the 
wwtneft zeal againft epifcopacy is con- 

fiftent With the jufl Icnlc of the faults of 
the puritans, and much more maj an 
enemy of Charles the firft^ be an enemy 
of Cromwell alfo. 
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. N; B. Let it be obferved» that, in - 

this treatife, I propofe no more than to 
confider the firfi principles of civil an4 
religious liberty, a&d to explain fome- 
leading ideas upon the fubjedl. For a 
more extenfive view of it, as affecting a 
greater variety of particulars in thefyftem 
of government, I refer to the courfe of 
le£hares m biftory and cvuil ppltcy ; ^ Jylla^ ' 
bus of which is printed in the Effay on a 
courfe of liberal education for civil cmd 
ailiw life^ and the whole of which^ with 
enlargements, I propofe to publifli iu 
due time. , . . 
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Of the Firjl Principles of Govermnent^ 
and the different kinds of Liiert^. 

MAN derives two capital advan- 
tages from the (uperiority of his 
intellectual powers. The firft 
is, that, as an individual, he poflefles 
a certain comprehenfion of mind, 
whereby he contemplates and enjoys the 
paft and the future, as well as the pre* 
fent. This comp];eheniion is enlarged 
with the experience of every day; and by 
tills means the liappliiefs of man, as lie 
advances in intellect, is continually leis 
dependent on temporary circumftances 
and fenfations* 

The next advantage refulting from the 
fame principle, and which is, in many 

refpe^i both the cauie and eSSsA of the 

fi former^ 
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former, is, that the human fpecics itfelf 
-is capable of a fimilar and unbounded 
improvement ; whcrcb}^ mankind in a 
later age are greatly lupcrior to mankind, 
in a former age, the individuals being 
taken at the fame time of life. Of this 
progrefs of the fpecies, brute ammals 
are more incapable than they are of that 
relating to individuals. No horfe of 
this age feems to have any advantage o- 
ver other horfes of former ages ; and if 
there be any improvement in the fpecies, 
it is owing to our manner of breeding 
and training tlicni. But a man at this 
time, who has been tolerably well edu- 
cated, in an improved chriftian country, 
is a being poilefled of much greater 
power, to be, and to make happy, than 
a perfbn of the fame age, in the fame, or 
any other country, fome centuries ago. 
And, for this reafbn, I piake no doubt, 
that a perlon fome centuries lience wili, 

at the fame age, be as much fuperior 
to us. 

The great inftrument in the hand of 
divine providence, of this progreis of the 

ipecies 

« 
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ipecies toward^ perfedicm, is facte ty^ and 

confequcntly goijcryiment. In a ftate of 
nature the powers of any individual are 
diffipated hy an attention to a multipli- 
city of objeifls. The employments of all 
are iimilar. From generation to genera- 
tion every man does the fame that every 
other does, or has done, and no perfon 
begins vrhere another ends ; at leaft, 
general improvements are exceedingly 
ilow, and uncertain. This we fee ex-* 
emplified in all barbarous nations, and 
efpecially in coimtries thinly inhabited, 
where the connections of the people are 
flight, and conftquently fbciety and go- 
vernment very imperfedl ; and it naay 
be feen more particularly in North Ame-^ 
rica, and Greenland. Whereas a jftate 
of more perfedl fociety admits of a pro- 
per dil&%ution and divifion of the ob- 
jects of human attention. In fuch a 
ftate, men are connedied with and fub- 
lervient to one another ; fo that, while 
one man confines himfelf to one iingle 
objed, anodier may give the fame undi« 
vided attention to another object, 

B 2 Thus 
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Thus the powers of all have their full 
cffca ; and hence arife improvements in 
all the conveniences of life, and in every 
branch of knowledge. In this ftate of 
things, it requires but a few •fears.to 
comprehead the whole preceding pro^ 
grcfs of any one art or fcience ; and the 
refl of a man s life, in which his facul- 
ties are the moft perfea, may be given 
to the extenlK 11 of it. If, by this means, 
one art or Icience Ihould grow too large 
for an eafy compreheniion, in a moderate 
fpace of time, a commodious fubdivifion 
'jpp'ill be made. Thus all knowledge will 
be fubdivided and extended ; and know-- 
Udge^ as Lord Bacon obferves, being 
po'ufer^ the human powers will, in fadt, 
be enlarged ; nature, including both its 
materials, and its laws, will be more at 
our command ; men will make their iitu^i- 
tion in thi§ world abundantly more eafy 
and comfortable ; they will probably 
prolong their exiftence m it, and will 
grow daily more happy, each in himlelf, 
and more able (and, I beliere, more dif- 
poled) to communicate hanpinefs to 
others* Thus, whatever was the be- 
ginning 
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ginning of this world, die end will be 
glorioiis and paradilaical, beyond what 
our imaginations can now coaceiire. 
Extravagant as fome may fuppofe thefe 
views to be, I think I could ihow 
diem to be fairly fuggefled by the true 
theory of human nature, and to arife 
from die natural comfe of human afiairs. 

But, for tlic prefcnt, I wave this lubjecl, 
the contemplation of which always 
m^jces me happy. 

Government being the great inftru- 
ment of this progrefs of the human fpecies 
towards this glorious ftate, that form of 
goveniment will have a jnH claim to our 
approbation whicli favours this progrefs, 
and'thut muft be condemned in which 
it is retarded. Let us then, my fellow 
citizens, confider the bufinefs of govern- 
ment with thefe enlarged views, and trace 
fome of the fundamental principles of it, 
by an attention to what is moft conducive 
to the happinels of mankind at prefent, 
and moft favourable to tlicincrcafcof this 
happinefs in futurity ; and, perhaps, we 
* may underftand this intrlcatefubje A,with 

B 3 fome 
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ibme of its moll important circumftances^ 
better than we have done ; at leaft we 
may fee fome of them in a clearer and 
ftronger point of light. 

Tobcginwith firft principles, we muft, 
for tlic lake of gaining clear ideas on the 
fubjedt, do what almoft all political writ- 
ers have done before us ; that is, we muft 
fuppofe a number of people exifting, who 
experience the inconvenience of living in- 
dependent and unconneAed ; who are ex- 
pofed, without redrefs, to infults and 
wrongs of every kind, andaretooweakto 
procure themfelves many of the advan- 
tages, which they are ienfible might 
ealily be compafled by united ftrength. 
Thefc people, if they would engage the 
protedlion of the whole body, and join 
their force in enterprizes and tmdertak- 
ings caleulated for their common good, 
mull voluntarily reiign fome part of their 
natural liberty, and fubmit their con- 
dudl to the dire(3ion pf the commu- 
nity : for without thefe conceffions, fuch 
^n alliance, attended with fucli advan- 
tages, could not be formed* 

Were 
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. Were thefe people few in number, and 
iivingv within a fmall diftance' of one 
another, it might be eafy for^ them to 
aflemble upon every occafion, in which 
the whole body was concerned ; and every 
thing might be determined by the votes 
of the maj orlty, provided they had preyi- 
ouUy agreed that the votes of a. majority 
ihould be decifive. But were the fo- 
ciety numerous, their habitations remote, 
and the occalio n s on which the w hole bod y 
muft interpofe frequent, it would beabfo- 
lutely impoilible that all the members of 
the ftate fliouid aiiemble, or give their 
attention to public bulinefs. In this cafe, 
though, with Roujjeauj it be a giving up 
of their liberty, there muft be deputies, 
or public oiEcers, appointed to a£l in 
the name of the whole body j and, in 
a ftate of very great extent, where all 
the people co uld never be aflembledy the 
^hole power of the community muft 
Beceffarily, and almoft irreverfibly, be 
lodged in the hands of thefe deputies. 
In England, the king, the hereditary 
lords, and the cledors of .the houfe of 
commons, dLXtxh^i^Jtatidm^ deputies > and 

the 
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die membcars of the houie of commons 

are, again, the temporary deputies of this 
laft order of the ftact. 

In all ftates, great or fmall, the fenti- 
ments of that body of men in whole 

hands the fupreme power of the fociety is 
lodged, muft be nnderftood to be the 
fentiments of the whole body, if there 
be no other method in which the feati^ 
ments of the whole body can be ex- 
preflTed. Thefc deputies, or reprelenta- 
, lives of the people, wiU make a wrong 
judgment, and purfue wrong mealures, if 
they confult not the good of the whole 
fociety, whoie reprefentatives they are ; 
juft as the people themfelvcs would 
make a wrong judgment, and puriue 
wrong meaiures, if they did not coniult 
their own good, provided they could be 
aflembled for that purpofe. No maxims 
or rules of policy can be binding upon 
them» but fuch as they themielves ihall 
judge to beconducive to Ae public good« 
Their own rcafon and confcienceare their 
only 'guide, and the people, in whoie 
name they aA, their only judge. 

In 
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In thefe circumftances, if I be alked 
what I mean by liberty ^ I fliould chuKe^ 

for the fake of greaterclearnefs, to divide 
it into two kindsy political and ci*uil \ and 
the importance of having clear ideas on 
this fubjedl will be my apology for the 
innovadon. Political lib£Rtt, I 
Would fay, eonfijls in iht power ^ ivhich 
the members of the Jlate referve to thentjel'ues^ 
itf arriving at the pubtH t^es^ or, at ieaft, 
of having ^uotcs in the nomination of thofe 
nvbo fll them : and I would chufe to call 
civile libKrty thnt power over their 
own actions f which the members of the Jiate 
refervt to tbemfehvesy and winch their of-- 
ficers mujl not i) fringe. ' 

Political liberty y therefore, is equiva- 
lent to the right of magiftracy, being the 
claim that any member of the ftate hath^ 

to have his private opinion or judgment 
become that of the j ublic, and thereby . 
control the anions of others ^ whereas 

civil liberty^ extends no farther than to 
a man s own condudl, and fignifies the 
right he has to be exempt from the con- 
trol of the focicty, or its agents ^ that 

is. 
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is, the power he has of providing for his 

own advantage and happinels. It is a 
man's civil liberty, which is originally in 
its full force, and part of which he facri- 
fices when he enters into a ftate of fociety; 
and political liberty is that which he may, 
or may not acquire in the compenfatiou 
he reed ves for it. For he may either fti« 
pidate to have a voice in the public de- 
terminations, or, as far as the public de- 
termination doth take place, he may fiib*- 
mit to be governed wholly by others. Of 
theie two kinds of liberty, which it is of 
the greateft importance to diftinguiih, I 
fhall treat in the order in which I have 
mentioned them. 
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POLITICAL LIBERTY. 



IN coantries where every member of 
the fociety enjoys an equal power of 
arriving at the fupreme offices, asxd 
confequently of direding theftrength and 
the fentlments of the whole community, 
there is a ftate of the moil perfedl pohti- 
cal liberty. On the other hand, in coun- 
tries where a man is, by his birth or for- 
tune, excluded from tfade offices, or from 
a power of voting for proper perfons to iiH 
them 5 that man, whatever be the form of 
the government, or whatever civil liberty, 
or power over his own adions he may 
have, has no power over thole of another ^ 
he has nofhare in the government, and 
therefore has no political liberty at all. 

Nay 
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Nay his own condudt, as far as the 
ibciety does interfere, is, in allxiafe's, di- 
redled by others. 

It may be faid, that no fociety on earth 

was ever formed in the manner repre- 
fented above, I anfwer, it is true ; be- 

caiife all governments whatever have 
been, in Ibmemeafure, compuiibry, ty- 
rannical, and oppreflive in their origin ; 
but the method I have defcribed mud be 
allowed to be the oaly equitable and fair 
method of forming a fociety. And fince 
every man retains, and can never be de- 
prived of his natural right (foimded on a 
regard to the general good) of relieving 

himielf ixom all oppiefiloix, Jthat is, from 
every tbing that has been impofed upon 
him without his ownconfent^ thismuft be 

4 

the only true and proper fouxtdaition of aU 

the governments fubfiftlng in the world,', 
and that to which the people who com- 
pofe them have an unalienable nght te 
bring them back. 

It muXt neceflarily be underftood, 
therefore, whether it .be expreiled or 

not, 
f 
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Hot, th»t all peopfe Utc in ibciety for 

their mutual advantage ^ ib that the 
good and happiocia of the members, that 

is the majority of the members of any 
ftate, is the great itandard by which 
e^ery thiitg relating to that fttte muft 
finally be determined. And though it 
may be fuppofcd, that a body of people 
may be bound by a voluntary reiig na- 
tion of all their intcrcfts to a tingle per- 
fbn^ or to a few, it can never be fuppo&d 
that the reCgnation is obligatory on their 
pofterity ; becaufe it . is mamfeftly am* 
trary to the good of the wbok tbMi it flmld 
be Jo. 

I own it is rather matter of farprife 
to me, that this great obje<^ of all go- 
verftment (hould haw been fo little in* 
fitted on by our great writers who have 
treated of this fiibje^ and that more 
ufe hath not been made of it. In treat- 
ing of particular regulations in ftates, 
this principle neceflarily obtraded itfelf ; 
all arguments in favour of any law being 
always drawn from a coniideration of its 
tendency to promote the public good ; 

and 
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and yet it has often efcaped the notice of 

writers in difcourfing on the firft prin- 
ciples of fociety, and the fubjedt of ci- 
vil and religions liberty* 

This one general idea, properly pur- 
(ued, throws the greateft light upon the 
whole fyftem of policy, morals, and, I 
may add, theology too. To a mind not 
warped by theological and metaphyfical 
fubtilcies, the divine being appears to 
be actuated by no other views than the 
^lobleft we can conceive, the happinels 
of his creatures. Virtue and right con- 
dn& confift in thofe afiedions and ac- 
tions whigh terminate in the public 
good ; juftice and veracity, for inftance, 
having nothing intrinfically excellent 
in them, feparate from their relation to 
the happineis of mankind ; and the whole 
fyftem of right to power, property, and, 
every thing elfe in Ibciety, muft be re- 
gulated by the fame confideration : the 
decifive queftion, when any of thefe 
fubjedls are examined, being, What 
is it that the good of the coxiimuuity 
requires i 

Let 
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Let it be obierved, in this place, that 
I by no means aflert, that the good of 

mankind requires a ftate of themoft per- 
fect political liberty. This, indeed, is 
not poffible, except in exceeding fmall 
itatcSf in none, perhaps, that are fo 
large as even the republics of ancient 
Greece ; or as Genoa, or Geneva ia 
modern times. Such iinall republics as 
thefe,^ if they were defirable, wotdd be 
impra(5Ueable > becaufe a ftate of per- 
fe A equality, in communities or indi- 
viduals, can never be preferved, while 
iomc are more powerful, more euter- 
priiGng, and more iuccefsful in their at- 
tempts than others. And an ambitious 
nation could not wiih for a fairer oppor«- 
tunity of arriving at cxtenfive empire, 
than to find the neighbouring countries 
cantoned out into a ntimbet of finall go^ 
vernments ; which could have no power 
to withftand it fingly, and which could 
never form fufficiently eztenfive confe- 
dciacies, or ad with fufEcient unani- 
mity, and expedilioui to oppofe it with 
fuccds* 



Suppofing 
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Suppolmgy therefore, that, in order to 
preTeat the greateft of all mconvemeaces, 
very cxt^nlive, and confequently abfolute 
fiionarchiesy it may be expedient to have 
facli ftates as England, France, and 
Spain ; poUtiqal liberty muft, in ibxne 
meafure, be reftraiaed ; but in what 
manner a reili aint Ihouid be put upon it, 
or far it ihouid extend, is not ea-* 

fy to be afccrtained. In general, it fhould 
.feem, that none but perfons of confi- 
derabk fortune fliould be capable of ar« 
riving at the higheft offices in the go- 
venment ^ not only becaule, all other 
circumftances being equal, luch perfbns 
will ^nerally have had the beft educa- 
tim, and confequentSy be the beft qua- 
lified to «t€l for the public good ; but be- 
caule alio, they will neceliarily have the 
xaeftprepertymtftake^ and will, therefore, 
be mko& mtereO;ed in the fate of their 
ecMintry. 

Let it be obferved, however, that what 
maybecalkdamdbvl^ fortune (thotigh 

a thing of io variable a nature cannot 
be de&ued) ihouid be confidered as equi-^^ 

Talent 
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in this refped, to the moft affluent one. 
Perions who are bom to a moderate for- 
tune, are, indeed^ generally better edu- 
cated, have, coafequcatly, more enlarg- 
ed minds, and are, in all refpeds, more 
truly independent, than thofe who are 
bora to great opulence. 

For tlie fame reafon, it may, perhaps, 
be more eligible, that thofe who are ex- 
tremely dependent ihould not be al- 
lowed to have vqtes in the nomination of 
the chief magiftrates ; becaufe this mighty 
in fome inftances, be only throwing 
more votes into the hands of tho& per- 
fons on whom they depend. But if, in 
every ftate of coaiiderable extent, we 
fuppoie a gradatien of eledive offi« 

ces, and if we likewlfe fuppofe the low- 
elt clalies of the people to have votes 
in the nomination of the lowed officers, 
and, as they increafe in wealth and im- 
portance, to have a fixate in the choice of 
perfons to fill the higher pofts, till they 
themielves be admitted candidates for 
places of public truft ; we ihall, perhaps, 
form an idea of as much political liberty 

C as 
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as is confiftent with the ftate of man- 
kind. And I think experience ftiews, 
that the higheft ofiices of all, equiva- 
lent to that of king, ought to be, in fome 
meafure, hereditary, as in England •, elec- 
tive monarchies having generally been 
the theatres of cabal, confiifion, ai^d 
mifery. 

It muft be acknowledged, however, to be 
exceedingly hazardous to the liberties of 
a people, to have any office of importance 
frequently filled by the fame perfons, or 
their defcendants. The boundaries of 
very great power can never be fo exaft- 
ly defined, but that, when it becomes 
the intereft of men to extend them, and 
when fo flattering an obje6l is kept a 
iong time in view, opportunities will be 
found for the purpofe. What nation 
would not have been enflaved by the un- 
controverted fucceffion of only three fuch 
princes as Henry IV. of France, Henry 
VII. of England, or the prelent king of 
Pruffia I The more accompliihed and 
glorious they were as warriors, or ftatcf- 

men, the more dangerous would they 

be 
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be as princes f in free ftates. It is nothing 
but the continual fear of a revolt, in fa- 
vour of fome rival, that could keep fuch 
princes within any bounds ; i. e. that 
could make it their intereft to court the 
favour of the people. 

Hereditary nobles (land in the fame 
predicament with hereditary princes. 
The long continuance of the fame par^- 
liaments have alfo the fame tendency. 
And had not thefe things, together with 
an independent ecclefiaftical power, been 
wonderfully balanced in our conftitu- 
tion, it could never have ftood ib long. 
The more complex any machine is, and 
the more nicely it is fitted to aniwer its 
purpofe, the more liable it is to diforder. 
The more avenues there are to arbitrary 
po.wer, the more attention it requires to 
guard them ; and with all the vigilance 
of the people of thefe nations, they have 
more than once been obliged to have r^ 
courfe to the fword. The liberties we 
now enjoy, precarious as they are, have 
, not been purchafe^ without blood. 

Though it be very evident diat no of- 

C z . fice 
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fice of great truft and power ihould be 

fufFei'ed to continue a long time in the 
fame hands, the fuccefiion might be fo 
rapid, that the remedy would be worfe 
than the difeafe* With reijpedt to thi^ 
nation, it feems to be agreed, that fep- 
tennial parliaments have brought our li- 
berties into very eminent hazard, and 
that triennial, if not annual parliaments 
would be better. Indeed ieptenniai par- 
liaments were at firft a dired: uiurpation 
of the rights of the people : for, by the 
fame authority that one parUament pro- 
longed their own power to fevcii years, 
they might have continued it to twice 
feven, or, like the parliunent in 1 64 1 , 
have made it perpetual. The bulk of 
the people never fee the moft obvious 
tendencies of things, or fo flagrant a vio- 
lation of the coufUtution would never 
have been fuflered. But whereas a gene- 
ral el amour might have prevented the 
evil, it may require fomething more to 
redrefs it« 

But though the cxfi&, medium of po^ 

litical liberty, with refpe<3t either to the 

property 
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property of men in offices of tnift, or to 
their continuance in power ^ be not eajUly 
Ifixedy it is not of much coniequence to 
do it ^ iince a couiiderable degree of per- 
feOion in government will admit of great 
varieties in thisrefpedl ; and the extreme 
'of political flavery, which excludes all 
perfons, except one, or a very few, from 
having acccfs to the chief maglftracy, or 
from having votes in the choice of magi- 
. 'Urates, and which keeps all the power 
of the ftate in the fame hands, or the 
fame families, is eafily marked out, and 
the fatal efie<^ of it are very ftriking. 
For fuch is the ftate of mankind, that 
perfbns pofleiTed of unbounded power 
will generally adl as if they forgot the 
proper na'ture and defign of their ftation, 
and purine their own intereft, though 
it be oppohte to that of the conmiunity 
at large. 

Provided thofe who make laws fub- 
mit to them themfelves, and, with refpeifl 
to taxes in particular, lb long as thole 
who impofe them|bciar an equal lhare 
with the reft of iJie community, there 

C 3 will 
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will be no complaint. But -in ail cafes, 
when thofe who lay the tax upon others 
exempt themfelves, there is tyranny \ and 
the man whofubmits to a tax of a penny, 

levied in this manner, is liable to have ' 
the lail penny he has extorted from him. 

Men of equal r^nk and fortune with 
thofe who ufually compofe the EngUlh 
houfe of Commons have nothing to fear 
from the impolition of taxes, fo long as 
there is any thing like rotation in that of- 
fice ; becaufe thofe who impofe them are 
liable to pay them themfelves, and are 
no better able to bear the burden ; but 
perfons of lower rank, and efpeclally 
thofe who have no votes in the eledtion 
' of members, may have reafon to fear, 
becaufe an unequal part of the burden 
may be laid upon them. They are ne- 
peilarily a difiinU order in the communi- 
' ty, and have no direA method of con- 
troling the meafures of the legiflatiire. 
Our incre^fing game-laws have all the 
appearance of the haughty decrees of a 
tyrant, who ikcrifices every thing to his 

pwn pleafure and caprice. 

Upon 
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Upon thefe principles it is evident, that 

tliere mufl have been a grols inattention 
to the very firit principles of liberty, to 
iky nothing worie, in the firft fcheme of 
taxing the ii^abitants of America in the 
Biitiih parliament. 

But if there be any truth ia the prin- 
ciples above laid down, it muft be a 
fundamental maxim in all governmeais, 
that if any man hold what is called, a 
high rank, or enjoy privileges, and pre- 
rogatives in a ftate, it is becaufe the 
good of the ftate requires that he fhould 
hold that rank, or enjoy thofe privi- 
leges 'y and fuch perfons, whether they 
be called kings, Senators, or nobles $ or 
by whatever names, or titles, they be 
diftinguifhedy are, to all intents and pnr- 
pofes, the fervants of the public^ and ac- 
countable to the people for the dii'charge 
of their refpedivc offices. 

b 

1 

If fuch magiftrates abufe their truft, 
in the people, therefore, lies the right 
oidepofing^ and confequently oi puni/bing 
them. And the only reafon why abufes 

which 
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which have crept into offices have been 
connived at, is, that the correcting of 
them, by having recourfe to firft 
principles, and the people taking into 
their own hands their righted to appoint 
or change their officers, and to afcer<-* 
tain the bounds of their authority, is 
far from being eafy, except in fmail 
ftates ; fb that the remedy would often 
be worfe than the difeafe. 

* 

But, in Ae largeft ftates, if the a- 
bules of government fhould, at any time 
be great and manifeft ; if the fdrvants 

of the people, forgetting tlieir maflers^ 
and their matters' Intereft, ihould purfiie 
a ieparate one of their own ; if, inftead 
pf confidering that they are made for the 
people, they ihpuld confider the peo- 
ple as made for them ; if the oppreili- 
ons and violations of right Ihould be 
great, flagrant, and univerfally relented; 
if the tyrannical governors fhould have 
no friends but a few lycophants, who 
had long preyed upon the vitals of 
their fellow citizens, and who might 
be expe<5ted to def^t a government, 

whenever 
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whenever their interefts fhouid be de^ 

taclied from it ; if, in coalcquence of 
thefe circumftances, it ihould become 
manifell:, that the rifque, which would 
be run in attempting a revolution would 
be trifling, and the evils which might 
be apprehended from it, were far leis 
than thofe which were anally foffered, 
and which were daily incrcciling ; in 
the name of God, 1 aik, what princi- 
ples are thofe, which ought to reftrain 
an injured and infuked people from ajp- 
ferting their natural rights, and from 
changing, or even pnnilhing their go- 
vernors, that is their fervants^ who had 
abufed their truft^ or from altering the 
whole form of their government, if it 
appeared to be of a ftru<5lure fo liable 
to abufe i 

To fay that thefe forms of govern- 
ment have been long eftablifhed, and 
that thefe oppreliions have been long 
fiifiered, without any complaint, is to 
fupply the ftrongeft argument for their 
abolition* Lawyers, who are governed 
by rules and precedents, are very apt to 

fall 
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fall into miftakes, in determining what is 

right and lawful, in cafes which are, 
in their own nature, prior to any 
fixed laws or precedents. The only rea- 
fon for the authority of precedents and 
general rules in matters of law and go« 
vernment, is, that all perlons may know 
what is laiv ; which they could not do 
if the adminiftration of it was not uni- 
form, and the fame in fimilar cafes. 
But if the precedents and general rules 
themfelves be a greater grievance than 
the violation of them, and the eflablifli- 
ment of better precedents, and better 
general rules, what becomes of their 
obligation I Th^ neceflity of the thing, 
in the changing courfe of human affairs, 
obhges all governments to alter their 
general rules, and to fet up new prece- 
dents in affairs of lefs importance ; and 
why may not a proportionably greater 
neceffity plead as ftrongly for the alte- 
ratibn of the moft general rules, and 
for fetting up new precedents in matters 
of the greatefl confequence, aficding the 
moft fundamental principles of any go- 
vernment, and the diftribution of power 
^mong its feveral membcri> ? No* 
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Nothing can more juftly excite the in- 
dignation of an honeft and oppreiTed ci« 
tizen. than to hear a prelate, who en- 
joys a coniiderable benefice, under a cov- 
rapt government, pleading for its fup- 

port by thofe abominable pervcrfions of 
fcriptuie, which have been too common 
on this occafion ; as by \irglng in its fa- 
vour tliat paflage of St. Paul, The poivers 
nvbicb be are ordained of God, and odiers 
of a fimilar import. It is a fbfficient an- 
iwer to fuch an abfurd quotation as this, 
that for the fame reafon, the powers 
w liicli will be will be ordained uf God 
alfo. 

♦ 

Something, indeed, might have been • 
faid in favour of the dodrines of pajive 
obedience and non-rejl/lance^ at the tiuic 
when they were hril ftarted ; but a liian 
muft be infatuated who will not renounce 
them now. The Jefuits, about two cen- 
turies ago, in order to vindicate their 
king-killing principles, happened, among 
other arguments, to make ufe of this great 
and juft principlci xhax all civil power is 

ultimately 
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ultimately derived from the people : and 
their adverfarieSi in England, and elfe- 
where, inftead of fhewing how thcfy 
abufed and perverted that fundamental 

principle of all government in the cafe 

in queftloiijdid, what dlfputants warmed 
with controverfy are very apt to do j 
they denied theprinciple itfelf, and main- 
tained that all civil power is derived from 
Godf as if the Jewiih theocracy had 
been eftabliflied throughout the whole 
world. ¥rom this maxim it was a clear 
confequence, that the governments, which 
at any time fubfift, being the ordinance 
of God J and the kings which are at any 
time upon the throne, being the vkege^ 
rents of God^ muft not be oppofed. 

So long as there were recent examples 
of good kings depofed, and feme of them 
maflacred by wild enthtifiafts, fome in- 
dulgence might be allowed to thofe 
warm, but weak friends of fociety, who 
woiilcl lay hold of any principle, which, 
however ill founded, would fupply an ar- 
gmnent for more cffcdhially preferring 
the public peace j but to maintain the 

fame 
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fame abfurd principles at this day, when 
the danger from which they fenrcd to 
Iheltcr us is over, and the heat of contro- 
verfy is abated, fliews the ftrongcft and 
moft blameable prepofleflion. Writers 
in defence of them do not dcferve a feri- 
lious anfwer : and to alledge thofc princi- 
ples in. favour of a corrupt goveramenc, 
which nothing canexcufebut their being 
brought in favo\ir,oi a good oae, is un- 
pardonable. 

The hiftory of this controverfy about 
the doarinc of ^aiEve obedience and 

' non-reiiftance, affords a ftriking example 
of the danger of having recourfe to 
falfe principles in controverfy* They 
uyiy fervea particular turn, but, in other 
cafes, may be capable of the moft dan- 
gerous application ; whereas unlverfal 
truth vrill, in all poflible cafes, have tlie 
beft confecpences, and be cvcrfavourablc 
to the true int^efts of mankind* 

. It will be faid, that it is opening a door 
to rebeilm, to afflert that magiftrates, 
abuiiftg.their power, may be fet a fide by 

the 
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the people, who are of courfe their own 

judges when that power is abufed. May 
not the people, it is faid, abufe their 
power, as well as their governors i I an- 
fwer, it is very poflible they may abufe 
their power : it is poflible they may ima- 
gine themfelvcs opprefled when they are 
not : it is poilible that their aiiimolity 
may be artfully and unreafonably in- 
flamed, by cimbli'ious and enterprifing 
men, whole views are often belt anlwered 
by popular tumults and infurredlions ; 
and the people may iufler in confequence 
of their folly and precipitancy. But what 
man is there, or what body of men 
{whofe right to dired: their own condudl 
was never called in queftion) but are 
liable to be impofed upon, and to fufTer 
in confequence of their miftaken appre- 
henfions and precipitate conduA i 

n a 

With refpeil to large focieties, it is 
very improbable, that the people fhould 
be too loon alarmed, fo as to be driven 
to thefe extremities* In fuch cafes, the 

power of the government, that is, of 

tihe gOYCTAoxs, mult be very exteniive 

and 
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and arbitrary ; and the power of the peo- 
ple Icattered, and difficult to be united} 
lb that, if a man have common fenfe, he 
■will fee it to be madnefs to propofe, 
or to lay any meafures for a general infiir<« 
redlion againft the government, except in 
cafe of very general and great oppreUi- 

6n. Even patriots, in fuchcircumftances, 
will confided, that prefent evils always ap- 
pear greater in confequenceof their bein^ 
prefent; but that the future evils of a re4 
vok, and a temporary anarchy, may be 
much greater than are apprehended at a 
diftance. They will, alfo, confider, that 
unlefs their meafures be perfe(5lly well 
laid, and their iuccefs decifive, ending in 
a change, not of 7nen, but of tbmgs not 
of governors, but of the rules and ad- 
miniftration of government, they will 
only rivet their chains the fatter, and 
bring tipon tfaftmfelves and their country 
tenfold ruin* 

So obvious are thefe difficulties, that 

lie in the way of procuring redrefs of 
grievances by force of arms, that I think 
we may fay, without exception, that in 

all 
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all cafes of hoftile oppofidon to govern- 
;inent, the people muft have been in the 
(right y and that nothhig but very great 
ApprclHon couid diive them to fuch def- 
j)erate meafures. The bulk of a people 
ifeldom lb much as complain without rea- 
tftk^ becauie they never think of cona- 
aining till they feel \ fo that, in all 
c^ies of diflatistadtion with government, 
is mofl probable, that the people are 
jyured, 

I The cafe, I ,own, may be otherwife in 
iflates of fmall extent, where the power 
bf the governors is comparatively imall, 
and the power of the people great, and 
foon united^ Thefe fears, therefore, may 
be prudent in Venice, in Genoa, or in the 
fmall cantons of Switzerland j but it were 
to the laft degree, abfurd to extend them 
to Great-Britain. • 

The Engliih hiftory will inform us, 

that the people of this couatiy liave 
always borne extreme opprefiion, for a 
longtime before there kas appeared any 
danger of a general iniurrecUon againft 

the 
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the government. What a feries of en;- 
croaciunents upon their rights did even 
tlie feudal barons, whofe number was 
not very confider able, and whofe. power 
was great, bear from Wiljjam the Con- 
queror, and his fucceflbrs, before they^ 
broke out into a dual rebellion on^that ac^ 
coua,t, as in the reigns of king John, and 
Henry the third ! And how muck were 
the loweft orders of the poor commons 
trampled upon with impunity by both, 
till a much later period ; when, all the 
while, they were fo far from attempting 
any refiftance, or even complaining of 
the grofs infringements of their rights, 
that they had not fo mucli as the idea of 
their having any rights to be trampled 
upon 1 After the people had begun to 
acquire property, independence, and an 
idea of Adr natural rights, how long did^ 
they bear a load of old and new oppref- 
fibns under die Tudors, but more elpc- 
clally under the Stuarts, before they 
broke out into what the friends of arbi- 
trary power affedk to call ibi grand re^ 
bellion ! And how great did that obfti- 
nate civil war Ihow the power of the 

D king 
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king to be» notwithftaading the moll 
intolerable and wanton abufe of it ! At 

the cloic of the year 1(^42, it was more 
probable that the king would have pre- 
vailed than parliament ; and his fuc- 
ccis would Jiave been certain, if his con- 
duct had not been as weak, as it was 
wicked. 

So great was die power of the crown, 
that after the reft oration, Charles the 
fecond was tempted to a(5t the fame part 
with his father, and a6hially did it, in a 
great meafure, with impunity ; till, at 
laft, he was even able to reign without 

parliaments ; and if he had lived much 
longer, he would, in all probability, have 
been as arbitrary as the king of France. 
His brother Jaraes the fecond, had al- 
moft fubverted bfoth the civil and reli« 
gious liberties of his country, in the 
fliort Ijpace of four years, and might 
have done it: completely, if he could 
have been content to have proceeded 
with more caution nay, he might have 
iiicceeded notwithfianding his precipi* 
tancy, if the divine being had no.t,^ at 

that 
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that critical time, raifed up William the 

third, of glorious memory, for our deli- 
Terance* But, God be thanked, the go- 
Tcmmtat of this country, is now fixed 
upon fb good and firm a bafis, and is fo 
generally acquiefced in, that they are 
only the mere tools of a court party, or 
the narrow minded bigots, among the 
inferior clergy, who, to fenre their own 
low purpofcs, do now and then pro- 
mote the cry, that the church or the 
ftate is in danger. 

As to what is called the crime of re^ 
Mlim, we have nothing to do either 
with the name, or the thing, in the cafe 
before us. That term, if it admit of 
any definition, is an attempt to fubvcrt 
a lawful government ; but the queftion 
is, whether an oppreffive government, 
though it have been ever fo long efta- 
bliihed, can be a lawful one ; or, to 
cutoff all difpute about words, if lawful, 
legal} and conftitutional, be maintained 
to .be the lame thing, whether the law- 
ful, legal, and conftitutional govern- 
m&kt be a good government, or one in 

Da whtc£^ 
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which fufficient pro vifion is mada for the 
happinefi of the ilibjedks of it. If it fail 

in this effential charadter, refpedliag the 
true end and objeA of all civil gOTernr 
meat, no other property or title, with 
which itmay be dignified, ought to Ihelter 
it from the generous attack of the noble 
and daring patriot.^ If the bold attempt 
be .precipitate, and unfuccefsful, the 
tyrannic il government, will be fure to 
term xt rebeliion, but that cenfure can- 
jiot make the thing itfelf lefs glorious. 
The memory of fuch brave, though un- 
fiiccefsful and unfortunate friends of li- 
berty, aud of the rights of mankind, as 
that of Harmodius and Ariftogiton 
ainong the' Athenians, and RufTel and 
Sidney in our own country, will be 
had in everlalling honour by their G;rate- 
fulfellow citizens; and hiftory will fpeak 
. another language than laws. 

If it be afked how far a people may 
lawfully go in punifhing their chief 
magiftrates, I anftirer that, if the enoiw 
mity of the offence (which is of the fame 
excestt as the injury done to the public) 

be 
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be confideredy any puniihxiient is ju£U- 
fiable that a man can incur in human ib<- 

cicty. It may be faid, there are no 
laws to piuiiih thofe governors, and we 
muft not condemn perfons by laws made 
£xf oji fa^ 'y for this condu(!i will vindi- 
cate the moft obnoxious meaiures of the 
mod tyrannical adminiftration. But I 
aniwer, that this is a cafe, in its own na- 
ture, prior to the eftabliftiment of any 
laws whatever; it affedls the very 
being of fociety, and defeats the prm- 
cipal ends for which recourfe was origi- 
nally had to it. Xhe^e may be no fixed 
law againft an open invader,whofliouId. 
attempt to feize upon a country, with a 
view to enflave all its inhabitants ; but 
muft not the invader be apprehended, and 
eyen put to death, though he have broken 
no expre& law then in being, or itone 

of which he was properly apprized ? 
And why ihould a man, who takes the 
advantage of his being king, , or gover- 
iior, to fubvert the laws and liberties of 
his country, be coniidered in any other 
light than that of a foreign invader? 
May his crime is much more atrocious^ 

as 
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as he was appointed the guardian of the 

laws and liberties, which he fub verts, 
, and which he was, therefore, under the 
ftrongeft obligation to maintain. 

In a cafe, therefore, of this highly 
criminal nature, falm populi fuprma ejl 
lex. That muft be done which the good - 
of the whole requires ; and, generally, 
kings depofed, baniflied, or imprifoned, 
are highly daQgerous to a nation ; be- 
caufe, let them have governed ever fo ill, 

it will be the intereft of fomc to be 
their partifans, a^d to attach themfelves 
to their caufe. 

It vnll be fuppofed, that thefe obfer^ 
vations have a reference to what pafled 
in England in the year 1 648. Let it be 
fuppofed. Surely a man, and an £n- 

glifliman, may be at liberty to give his 
opinion, freely and without difguife, con- 
cerning a tranfadtion of io old a date. 

Charles the firH, whatever lie was in his 
private chara(9:er, which is out of the 
queftion here, was certainly a very bad 
^n^ of England. During a courfe of 

many 
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many years, and nptwithftanding re- 
peated remonftrances, he governed by 
maxims utterly fubverfive of the funda- 
mental and free conftitntion of this 
country ; and, therefore, he deferved 
the ievereft punifhment. If he was 
mifled by his education, or his friends, 
he was, like any other criminal, in the 
fame circumftances, to be pitied, but 
by no means to be fparcd on that ac- 
count. 

From the nature of things it was ne- 
celTary that the oppoiition ihould begin 
from a few, who may, therefore, be 
{tiled a failion ; but after the civil war 
(which neceiTarily enfued from the king's 
obftinacy, and in which he had given 
repeated initances of dillimulation and 
treachery) there was evidently no fafety, 
cither for the fadlion or the nation, fliort 
of his death. It is to be regretted, that 
thefituation of things was fuch, that the 
fentence could not be pafled by the whole 
nation, or their reprelentatives, Iblemnly 
alTembled for that purpoft. I am fcnfi- 
bie indeed, that the generality of the na- 

tion. 
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tioii, at that time, would not have vot- 
ed the death of their fovereigii; but 
this was not owing to any want of a juft 
fenfe of the wrongs he had done them, 
but to an opinion of the facrednefs of king^ 
ly poiJuej\ from which very few of the 
friends of liberty in thofe times, efpeci-* » 
ally among the Prefbyterians, who were 
the majority, could intirely diveft them- 
ielves* Such a tranfa<^ion would have 

-.been an immortal honour to this coun- 
try, whenever that fuperftitious notion 
ihall be obliterated: A notion which 
has been extremely ufeful in the infant 
ftate of focieties ; but which, like other 
^perftitions, fubfifts long after it hath 
jceafed to be of ufe. 

The fum of what hath been advanced 
ppon this head, is a maxim, than which 
nothing is more true, that every govern^ 
metUf in its original principles^ and antecer 
' dent to its prefetst form, is an equal repuln 
lie ; and, conlequently, that every man, 
when he comes to be ienhble of his na- 
tural rights, and . to feel his own impor- 
. tance, will coi^fider hippifeif as fully e- 

qual 
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-qual to any other perfou wliatever. The 
confideration of riches and power, how^ 
ever acquired, mull be entirely fet alide, 
when We come to thefe jUriX prmcipks. 
The very idea of proporty, or right of 
any kind, is founded upon a regard to 
the general good of the ibciety, under 
whole protection it is enjoyed ; and no^ 
thing is properly a tnatis own, but what 
general rules, which have for their ob«- 
iedl the good of the whole, give to him. 
To whomfoever the fociety delegates its 
power, it is delegated to them for the 
more eafy management of public affairs, 
and in order to make the more eficdlual 
provifion for the happinefs of the whole* 
Whoever enjoys ^property, or riches in 
the ftate, enjoys them for the good of the 
fiate, as well as for himielf ; and when- 
ever thofe powers, riches, <Jr rights of any 
kind, are abufed, to the injury of the 
whole, that awful and ultimate tribu»-* 
nal, in which every citizen hath an e^ 
qual voice, may demand the relignation 
of them ; and in circumftances, where 
regular commiffions from this abufed 
- public cannot be haii, every man, who 

has 
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has power, and who is aAuated with the 
ientiments of the public, may aflume a 
public charadler, and bravely redrefs 
public wrongs. In fuch difmal and cri- 
tical circnmftances, the ftifled voice of 
an opj^efied country is a loud call upon 
every man, poflefled with a fpirit of pa- 
triotifm, to exert liinifclf ; and whenever 
that voice lhall be at liberty, it will ra- 
tify and applaud the adion, , which it 
could not formally authorize. 

In large ftates, this ultimate feat of 
power, this tribunal to which lies an 
appeal from every other, and from which 
no appeal can even be imagined, is too 
much hid, and kept out of light by the 
prefent complex forms of government, 
which derive their authority from it. 
Hence hath arifen a want of clear- 
nefs and confiftency in the Ian of 
the friends of liberty. Hence the pre- 
pofterous and llavifh maxim, that 
whatever is enabled by that body of 
men, in whom the fupreme power of 
the ftate is veiled, mud, in all cafes, be 
implicitly obeyed t ' and that no attempt 

to 
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to repeal an unjuft law caa be vindi- 
Irated, beyond a fimple rexnonftrance 
addrefled to the legidators. A cafe, 
whicb. is very intelligible, but which, 
can never happen, will demonftrate the 
abfnrdity of fuch a maxim. ^ 

Suppofe the king of England, and the 
two houfes of parliament, fliould make 
a law^ in all the ufual forms, to exempt 
the members of either houfc from pay- 
ing taxes to the government, or to take 
to diemielves the property of -' their fel- 
low citizens. A law like this would o- 
pen the eyes of the whole nation,* and 
ihow them the true principles of go- 
vernment, and the power of governors. 
The nation would fee that the mofl: 
regular governments may become ty- 
rax^cal, and their governors oppreffive, 
by feparating their intereft from that 
of the people whom they govern. 
Such ^ law would ihow them to be but 
lervants, and fervants who had (hame- 
fuUy abufed their truft. In fuch a cafe, 
every man for himfelf would lay his 
hand upon his fword, and the autlio- 

* rity. 
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rity of the fupreme power of jhe ftate 
would be annUiilated. 

So plain arc tliefc firil principles of 
all govcmment, aad political liberty, 
that I will take upon me to (ay, it is im- 
pollible a man fhould not be convinced 
of them, who brings to the fubjed. a 

mind free from the grofTeft and meaneft 
prejudicefi. Whatever be the form of 
ally govcTTMhcnt, whoever be the fiiprcme 
magiilrates, or wh^ver be their num- 
ber $ that is, to whomfoever the power 
-of the foclcty Is delegated, their autho- 
rity is, in its own aature, reverlibie. fcJo 
man Cslu be luppoied to f efign his na**^ 
tural liberty, but on conditions. Thefe 
conditionsi whether they be exprefled or 
not, muft be violatedi whenever the, 
plain and obvious ends of government 
2re Aot anfweiped i and a delegated power^ 

perverted from the intention for which 
it was bellowed, expines of courle. Ma-r 
gifbrates therefore, who conlult not the 
good of the put)lif:, ^nd who employ 
their power to opprefe the people, are a 
public nuifanc;e, aad xh^ir power is abro^ 
g9Md if/o /acli. , l^his 
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Hiis, however, can only be the cafe 
in extreme oppreffioft ; when the blef- 
lings of fociety and civil government,^ 
great aiid important as they are, are 
bought too dear ; when it is better not 
to be governed at all, than .to be go- 
Teriied in fiich a manner ; or, at leaft, 
when the liazard of a change of go- 
vernment would be apparently the lefs 
evil of the two; and, therefore, thefe 
occaHons rarely occur in the courfe of 
human affairs. It may be afked, what* 
fliould a people do in cafe of lefs general 
'oppreilion, and only particular grie-' 
vances ; when the deputies of the people 
make laws which evidently fiivour 
thjsmfelves, and bear hard upon the 
body of the people they reprefent, and 
fuch as they would certainly difapprove, 
could they be aflembled for that pur- 

pofe I I aufwer, that when this appears 
to be very clearly the cafe, as it ought 
by all means to do (linee, in many ca&s, 
if the government have not power to 
enforce a bad law, it will not have 
power to enforce a good one) the firft 

ftep 
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ftep which a wife and moderate people 

will take, is to make a remonftrance to 
the legiilacure ; and if that be not prac^* 
cable, or be not heard ; ftill, if the com-* 
plaints be general, and loud, a wife 
prince and miniftry will pay regard to 
them ; or they will, at length, be weary 
of enforcing a penal law which is ge- 
nerally abhorred and difregarded ; when 
they fee the people will run the rifque 
of the pnniihment, if it cannot be evadr 
ed, rather than quietly fubmit to the 
injunftion. And a regard to the good 
of fociety will certainly juftiiy this 
conduit of the people. 

If an over fcrupulous confcience 
ihould prevent the people fipom ex- 
prefling their fentiments in this man- 
ner, there is no method left, until an 

opportunity offers of chufing honcfler 
deputies, in which the voice of the loweft 
clafles can' be heard, in order to obtain 
the repeal of an oppreflive law* 

Governors will never bepawed by the 

voice of the people^ fo long as it is a. 

mere 
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mere voice, without overt-ad:s* The 
confequence of dicfe fccmingly mode- 
rate maxims is, that a dopr will be left 
open to all kinds of opprelfion, without 
any refource or redrefs, till the public 
.wrongs be accumulated to the degree 
above mentioned, when all the world 
would juftify the utter fubverfion of the 
government. Thefe maxims, .there- 
fore, admit of no remedy bilt the laft, 
and molt hazardous of all. But is not 
even a mob a left evil than a rebellion, 
and ougiit the former to be fb feverely 
blamed by writers on this fubjed, when 
it may prevent the latter ? Of two evila 
of any kind, political as well as others, 
it is'^the diflate of common fenfe to 
chufe tlic lefs. Befides, according to 
common notions, avowed by writers 
upon morals on lefs general principles, 
and by lawyers too, all penal laws give- 
a man an alternative, either to abftain 
from the action prohibited, or to take 
the penalty. ' 

k ■ 
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SECTION III. 

OF 

CJVIL LIBERTY. 

S E C T. L 

i 

0/ the nature of Civil Liberty in 

general. 

IT ig a matter of the greatcft impor- 
tance, that we carefiilly diftinguiili 
between the form and the exteM of power 
in a government ; .for many maxims in 
politics depend upon the one, which 
.are too generally afcribedto the other. 

It is comparatively of finall confe- 
qucnce, wAa, or how many be our gover- 
nors^ 

■ 
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XkoxSf or iMnv long their, office conti* 
nties, provided- their power' be tKe fame 
while they are in office, and the admini- 
ftration be uaiform and certain. AU the 
difference which can arife to ftatcs from 
diveriities, in the number or continur 
ance of governors, can only flow from 
die motives and opportunities, which 
thofe difierent drcumftances may give 
their deputies, of extending, or making 
a bad ufe of their power. But whether 
a people enjoy more or fewer of their 
natural rights, under any form of go- 
vei:nment, is a matter of the laft impor- * 
tance ; and upon this depends, what, I 
Ihould chufe to call, the civil liberty of the 
ftate, as diftin^ firom its political liberty^ 

If the power of government be very 
extenfive, and the fubjeds of it have, 
confequently, little power over their 
own adtions, that government is tyranni-* 
cal, and opprcflive \ whether, with re- 
Ipedl to its form, it be a monarchy, an 
ariftocracy, or even a republic. For the 
government of the temporary magi- 
flxates of a democracy, or even the la^ 

£ them-. 
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* themfelves may be as tyi^nnical as tBe 

maxims of the moft defpotic monarchy, 
and the adminiftration of the govern- 
ment may be as*deftru6live of private 
happinefs. The only confblation that a 
democracy fuggeils in thofe circum'-' 
.ftances is, that every member of the ftate 
has a chance of arriving at a fliare in the 
chief magiftracy, and confequcntly of 
playing the tyrant in his turn ; and as 
there is no government in the world £6 
perfedly democratical, as that every 
member of the ftate, without exception, 
•has aright of being admitted into the 
adminiftration, great numbers will be 
in the fame condition as if they had lived 
under the moft abfolute monarchy ; and 
this is, in fa<5l, almoft univerfally the 
cafe with the poor, in all governments* 

For the fame reafon, if there were 
no fixed laws, but every thing was de- 
cided according to the will of the per- 
fons in power ; who is there that would 
think it of much confequence, whether 
his life, his liberty, or his property were 
at the mercy of one, of a few, or of a 

great 
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great number of people, that is, of a 
mob, liable to the worft of influences. 
So far, therefore, we J may fafely fay, 
with Mr* Pope, that thqfe govctmmtnis 
niuhich are heft adminiftered are beft that 
is, provided tlie power of government 
be moderate, and leave a man the moft 
valuable of his private riglits ; provided 
the laws be certainly known to every 
one, and the adminiftration of them be 
iTiuform, it is of no conlcquence how 
many, or how few perfons are employed 
in the adminiftration. But it muft be al- 
lowed, that there is not the fame chance 
for the continuance of fuch laws, and of 
fiich an adminiftration, whether the pow- 
er be lodged in few, • or in more hands. 

The governments now fubfifting iu 
Europe difier widely in their forms ; but 
it is certain, that the prefent happinefs 
of the iubjedls of them can by no means 
be eftimated by a regard to that circum- 
ftance only. It depends chiefly upon 
the power, the extent, and the maxims 
of government, refpeding peribnal fe-* 
curity, private property, &c. and on the 

E 2 * Cer^ 
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certainty and uniformity of the admi* 

Civil liberty has beeiji greatly impaired 
by an ajbufe of the maxim^ that the 
joint unJcrftanding of all thje members 
of a ftate, properly coUedled, mu& be 
preferable to that of individuals ; iwd 
confequently that the more the cafes are, 
in wliich mankind are governed by thi$r 
united reiiioa of the whple .community, 
fp mwh tlie better ; whereas, in truth, 
the greater part of human adions are of 
fuch a nature, that more inconvenience 
would follow from their being ftxe4 by 
laws, than from their bieing kft to every . 
man s arbitrary will. 

We may be aflifted in conceiving the 
nature of this fpecies of liberty, by cou- 
liicring what it is that men propofe ta 
gain by entering into fociety- Now it 
is evident, that we are not ied to wifli 
for a ftate of fociety by the want of any 
thing that we can conveniently jnrocure 
for ourfelves. As a man, and a member 
of civil fociety, I am defif ous to jreceive 

fuch 
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fuch afliftancc as numbers can give: to 
4ividuals^ but by no means that aiBftance . 
which numbers, as fuch, cannot give to 
individuals » and, leaft of all, fiich as in- 
dividuals are better qualified to impart 
to numbers. There are many things 
reipeding huthan happinefs diat pro- 
perly fall under the two laft mentioned 
clailes, and the great difficulty concern- 
ing the due extent of civil government 
lies in dlilinguifhing the objeds that be- 
long to thefe clafles. Little difficulty, 
however, has, in facSf, arifen from the 
nature of the things, in comparifon of 
the difficulties that have been occafioHed 
by its being the interefl: of men to com-i 
bine, confound, and perplex them« 

As far as mere Jirength can go, it is e- 
vident, that numbers may aililt an indi- 
vidual, and this feems to have been the 
firft, if not the only reafon for having 
recourfe to fociety. If I be injured, and 
not able to redrefs my own wrongs, I 
aik help of my neighbours and acquain- 
tance ; and occafions may arife, in which 
the more aihitance I can procure, the 

better 
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better. But I can feldom want the 

fillance of numbers in managing my 
domeilic affairs, which require nothing 
but mv own conftant inlpet^ion, and the 
immediate application of my own facul- 
ties* In this cafey therefore, any attempt 
of numbers to aflift me, would only oc- 
cafion embarraiiment and diftrefs. 

For the piirpofe of finding out trulb, 
individuals are always employed to a{^ 
fift multitudes ; for, notwithftanding it 
be probable, that more difcoveries will 
be made by a number of perfbns than 
by one perfon ; and though one perfon 
may aililt another in fuggeiling and per- 
fecting ^ny improvements in fcience ; 
yet ftill they all a6l as independent indi'ul-^ 
^uals, giving voluntary information and 
advice. For whenever numbers have 
truth or knowledge for their objeft, and 
ad as a coUeiSlive body, i. e. authorita" 
fivelj, fo that no fingle perfon can have 
power to determine any thing till the 
majority have been brought to agree to 
it, the interefts of knowledge will cer- 
^ainl^ fulier, there is fo little proiped: 

of 
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of the prejudices of the many giving 
way to the better judgment of an inch-* 

vidual. Here, there is a cafe, in which 
fociety muli always be beaefitecl by in* 
dividudlsy as fiich, ^nd not foy numb'ers^ 
in a coUedtiye capacity. It is leaft of 
all, therefore, for the' advancement of 
knowledge, that I lliould be induced to 
wifh for the authoritative interpoiitioa 
of fQciety. 

In this manner it might not be a very 
difficult thing, for candid and impartial 
perfons, to fix reafonabie bounds for the 
interpofidon of laws and government* 
They are defedllve when they leave an 
individual deftitutc of that alhilance 
which they could procure for him, and. 
they are burdenfome and opprcflivc ; 1. e. 
injurious to the natural riglits and civil 
liberties of mankind, when they lay a 
"man under uouecelTary reftridlions, by 
controling his conduct, and preventing^ 
liini fr^^m ferving himfelf, with refpedl 
to thole things, in which they can yield 
him no real aihftance, and in providing 
for which he is in no danger of injuring 
others^ This 
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This (jueilionmay befartberiUuftrated 
b7 two prcttj juft companions. Magi« 
fixates arc the fervarUs of the public, aud 
therefore the lofc of them may be illu- 
fbrated by that of fervants. Now let a 
man's fortune or his incapacity be fuch 
that his dependence on fervants is ever fo 
great ; there muft be many things that 
he will be obliged to do for himfelf| and 
in which any attempt to aflift him would 

only cmbarrafs and diftrcfs him ; and in 

many cafes in which perfons do make 
life of fervantSy they would be much 
more at their eafe, if their lituation would 
allow them to do without their aififtance. 
If magiftrates be confidered in the more 
refpedlable light of reprefentatives and 
deputies of the people, it Ihould likewife 
be confidered, that there are many cafes, 
in .which it is. more convenient for a man 
to 2L&, in per/on dian .by any deputation 
whatever. 

In fome irefpefls, however, it mufl be 
acknowledged, that the proper extent qf 
(ml goverwient is not eafily circum^ 

fgrij^ed 
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.Icribed within exa<% limits. That the 
happing of the whole xommimity 
is the ultimate end of government 
can never be doubted, and all claims 
of individuals inconfiftent with the 
public good are abiblutely null and 
void ; but there is^ a real difficulty in 
determining what general rules, refpeij- 
ing the extent of the power of govern*- 
iiient, or of governors, are moft condu- 
cive to the public good* > 

Sonic may think it beft, that the le- 
giflature ihould make exprels proviiion 
for every thing which can even indiredl* 
ly, remotely, and confequentially, aflfedl 
the public good ; while others may think 
it heft, that every thing, which is not 
properly of a civil nature, ftiould be 
entirely overlooked by the civil magi- 
ftrate; that it is for the advantage of 
the ibciety, upon the whole, that all 
thofe things be left to t^ke their own 
natural courfe, and that the legiilature 
cannot interfere in them, without de- 
feating its own great objcdl, the public 
good. 



I 
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V 

We are fo little capable of arguing 
a priori in matters of goyernment, that 
it Ihould feem, experiments only can 
determine how far this power of the le- 
giilature ought to extend ; and it fhonld 
likewife feem, that, till a fulTiciciit 
nmnber of experiments have been made, 
it becomes the wifdom of the civil ma- 
giftracy to take, little upon its hands 
as poflible, and never to interfere, with- 
out the greateft caution, in things that 
do not immediately afledl the lives, li- 
berty, or property of the members of 

the community ; that civil magiibates 
Ihould hardly ever be moved to exert 
themfelves by the mere tendencies of 
things^ tliofe tciiJencies are generally 
fo vague, and often fo imaginary ; and 
that nothing but a manifeft and urgent 
neceiHty (of which, however, themfelves 
are, to be fure, the only judges) can 
juftify them in extending their autiiority 
to whatever has no more than a tendea* 
cy, though the ftrongefl poflible, to dis- 
turb the tranq[uility and. happineis of the 
ftate. 

There 
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There can be no doubt but that 
any people, forming themfelves. into 
a Ibciety, may fubjeA themfelves to 
..whatever re'ftridions they plcafej and 
confequently, that the fupreme civil 
magU hates, on whom the whole power 
of the. fociety is devolved, may make 
what laws they pleafe ; but the queftion 
is, what reflxidlions aiid lawb are wife, 
and calculated to .promote the public 
good; for fuch only are juft, right, and, 
properly fpeaking, lawful. . 

Political and civil liberty, as before 
explained, though very diflerent, have, 
however, a very near and manifeft con- 
nection ; and the former is the chief 
guard of the latter, and on that accoimt, 

principally, it is valuable, and wor:h 
contending for. If all the political power 
of this country were lodged in the htods 
of one perfon, and the government 
thereby changed into an abfolute mo- 
narchy, the people would find no dif- 
ference, proyided the fame laws, and 
the fame adminiitration, which now fub- 

fift, 
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fift, were continued. But then, the 
people, having no political libertf, would 

have no fecurity for the continucince of 
the lame laws, and the Ikme adminiilra- 
tidn. They would have no guard for 
their civil liberty. The monarch, having 
it in his option, nuight not chufe to con- 
tinue the fame laws, and the fame ad- 
miniftration. He might fancy it to be 
for his own ititereft to alter them, and 
to abridge his fubjeds in their private 
rights ; and, in general, it may be de- 
pended upon, that governors will not 
coniuk the intereft of the people, except 
it be their own intereft too, becaufe go- 
vernors are but men. But while a num- 
ber of the people have a flxare in the 
legiflature, fo as to be able to control 
the fiipreme magiftrate, there is a great 
probability that things will continue in 
a good ftate. For the more political li- 
berty the people have, the fafer is their 
dvil liberty. , 

There may, however, be fome kind of 
guard for civil liberty, independent of 

that which is properly called political, 

For 
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for the fupreme magiilrace, though, no^ 
minally, he have all the power of die 
Ilate in his hands, and , without violat- 
ing any of the forms of the conftitiidon, 
may ena(5l and execute what laws hs 
pleaies; yet his circumftances mitj be 
fuch, as fliall lay him under what is e- 
quivaient to a natural impoJJibiUiy of do- 
ing what he would chuie. And I do not 
here mean that kind of reftraint, which 
aU arbitrary piinces are under, from the 
fear of a revolt of their fubjecfls ; which 
is often the confequenge of great oppref- 
jgon ; but from what may be called the 

jyirU of the times. 

Magiftrates, being men, cannot but 
have, in fome meaiure, the feelings of 
other men. They could not, therefore^ 

be happy themfelvcs, if they were con- 
icious that th^ conduct expoled them 
to univerfal haored and contempt* Nei- 
ther caa they be altogether indifferent to 
the light in which their chara<^ers and 
condudl will appear to pofterity. For 
their owuiakes, therefore, they will ge-* 
nerally pay fome regard to the ftntitnents 
of their people. The 
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The more civilized any country is, the 
more effectual will this kind of guard to 
political liberty prove ; becaufe, in thofe 
circumilances, a fenfe of juftice and ho- 
nour have got firmer hold of the minds 
of men ; fo that a violation of them 
would be .more feahbiy felt, and more 
generally and ftrongly refented. For 
this reafon, a gentleman of fafliion and 
fortune has much lefs to dread in France, 
or in Denmark, than in Turkey. The 
confifcation of an overgrown rich man's 
eflFe<5ls, without any cauie afligned, 
^ would make no great noife in the latter ; 
whereas in thofe countries, in which the 
forms of law and liberty have been long 
eftabliflied, they neceffarily carry with 
them more or leis of the fubjlmce alfo. 

There is not, I believe, any country 
in Europe, in which a man could be 
condemned, and his effedls confifcated, 
but a crime mufl: bealledged, and a pro- 
ccls of law be gone through. The con- 
firpaed habit of thinking in thefe coun- 
tries is fuch, tl>at no prince could dif^ 

pcnfe 
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penfe with thefe formalities. He would 
be deemed infane^ if he ihould attempt to 
do otlierwife ; the fucceflion would be 
fet afide in favour of the next heir, by 
the general confcnt of the people, and 
the revolution would take place without 
blood flied. No perfbn ftanding near 
any European prince would hefitate what 
to do, if his fovereiga ihould attempt to 
cut off a man's head, out of mere wan- 
tonnefs and fport, a thing that would 
only ftrike the beholders with awe in 
fome foreign courts. 

Should the Englifh government be- 
come arbitrary, and the people, difguft- 
ed with the condudl of tlieir parliaments^^ 
do what the people of Denmark have 
done, chufe their fovereign for their 
perpetual reprefentative, and furrender 
into his hands all the power of ft ate; 
the forms of a free government have been 
fo long eftablifhed, that the moft artful 
tyrant would be a long time before he 
could render life and property as preca- 
rious as it is even in France. The trial 
by juries^ in ordinary cafes, would ftand 
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a long time ; the habeas corpus would, 
geocrally at lead, continue in force, and 
aU executions would be in public 

It may be queflioned whether the 

progrefs to abfolute llavcry and infecu- 
rity would be more rapid, if the king 
were nminally arbitrary, or only virtu^ 
ally fo, by uniformly influencing the 
houfe of Ck)mmons. 

In fome refpe<fls, fo large a body of 
men would venture upon things which 
no fingle perfon would chule to do of 
his own authority ; and fo long as they 
had little intercourfe but with one ano- 
ther, they would not be much affected 
With the fenfe of fear or ihame* One 
may fafely fay, that no fingle member 
of the houfe wovdd have had the al^ 
iurance to decide as the majority haye 
often done, in cafes^ of controverted e- 
ledtons. 

But, on the other hand, as the mem- 
bers of the houie of Commons necefla** 

rily ipend a great part of the fummer * 

months 
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months with their friends in the country, 
tbey could not ihew their £(ices after 
pafling an adl, by which gentlemen like 
themfelves, or even their electors, Ihould 
be much aggrieved ; though they may 
now and then opprefs the poor by im- 
reaibnabie game a£te, &c. becaufe they 
never con wrife with any of the poor except 
their immediate^ dependants, who would 
not chufe to remonftrate on the fubjed. ^ 

Befides, fo long as the members of 
parliament are ekHed, though only once 
in feven years, tliofe of them that are 
really chofen by the people can have no 
chance of being re-eledled but by pleaf^ 
ing the people ; and many of them 
would not chuie to reduce themfelves 
and their pofterity, out of the houfe, to 
a worle condition than they originally 
were. Let them be ever fo obfequious 
to a court, they will hardly chufe to de- 
prive themfelves of all power of giving 
any thing for the future. 

* Independent, therefore, of all convic- 
tion of mind, there muft be a mmritjf 

F in 
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in the houfc, whofe clamour and oppo^ 
fidon will impede theprogre&.of tyran- 
ny ; whereas a king, ftirronnded by his 
guards, and a cringing nobility, has no 
check. If, however, he be a man of 
fenfe, and read hiftory, he may compre- 
hend the various caufes of the extreme 
infecurity of defpotic princes i many of 
whom have appeared in all the pomp of 
power in the morning, and have been 
in prifon, without eyes, or mafiacred, 
and dragged about the £lreet3 before 
nightw 

At all adventures, I fhould think it 
more wife to bear with a tyrannical par- 
liament, tliougli ;i more cxpenfive ni o Q c 
of lervitude for the prelent, than an ar- 
bitrary prince. So long as there is a 
power that can nominally put a negative 
upon the proceedings of the court, there 
is fome chance, that circumftances may 
arife, in vvrhich the prince may not be 
able to influence them. They may fee 
the necejftty, if not the ivifdom of com- 
.plying with the j uft defires of the peo- 
ple ^ and by paifing a few fundamentally 

good 
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good laws, true freedom may be efta- 
blifhed for ages » whereas, were the old 
forms of conftitutional liberty once abo- 
liihed, as in France, there would be little 
hope of their revival. 

Whenever the houfe of Commons 
{hall be ib abandonedly corrupt, as to join 
with the court in abolifliing any of the 
ejftMial form of the confiituiion^ or effec- 
tually defeating the great purpofes of it, 
let every Englilhman, before it be too late, 
re-perufe the hiftory of his coimtry, and 
do what Engliflimen are renowned for 
having formerly done in the fame cir-^ 
cumftances» 

Where civil liberty is intirely divefted 

of its natural guard, political liberty, 
lihould not heiitate to prefer the govern- 
ment of ane^ to that of a number; be- 
caufe a fenfe of fliame would have left 
influence upon them, and they would 
keep one another in countenance, in 
cafes in which any lingle perfon would 
yield to the fenfe of the majority. 



F a 
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Political and civil liberty have many 
things in common, which indeed, is the 
reafbn why they have been fo often conr- 
founded. A fenfe both of political and 
civil flavery, makes a man think meaii^ 
]y of himfelf- The feeling of his infig- 
nificance debafes his na!nd, checks every 
great and enterprifingfentiment ; and, in 
faCl, renders him that poor abjedl crea- 
ture, which he fancies himfelf ta be« 
Having always fome unknown evil to 
fear, though it fliould never come, he 
has no perfeift enjoyment of himfelf, or 
of any of the blellings of life ; and thus, 
liis fentiments and his enjoyments being 
of a lower kind, the man finks nearer 
to the ftate of the brute creatiouv 

On the other hand, a fenfe of political 
and civil liberty, though there ihould 
be no great occafion to exert it in the 
courfe of a man's life, gives him a con- 
ftant feeling of his own power and im- 
portance ; and is the foundation of his 
indulging a free, bold, and manly turn 
of thinking, unreffarained by the mofl 
diftant idea of coutroL Being free from 

all ' 
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all fear, he has th^-moft perfe<3: eajoy- 
ment of himfelf, and of all -the blcffings 
of li£e ; and his fentiments and enjoy- 
SEientB, being raiied, his Ytsj being is ex« 
. aked, and the man makes nearer ap- 
foi^aches to fuperior natwes* 

Without a fpirit of liberty, and a feel- 
ing of fecurity and independence, no 
great improvements in agriculture, or 
any thing elie, will ever be made i^y men* 
A man has but poor encouragement to 
beftow labour and expence upon a piece 
of ground, in which he has no^&cure 
property ; and when neither himfelf, nor 
hi$ poftcrity, will, probably, ever derive 
any permaneitt ad;<rantage^£rom: it. Tn 
confirmation of this, I cannot help quot* 
ing few inftro^lii^e pafiages from 'Mi:* 

it is3hisig«aie^a]iicd>£ervatkm^: ti^t % 

country poorly cultivated is always 
inhabited by men barba£ouv o^ op<v 
^^preffed."- p. 

la a t€i7eib;jAl paradiie, the Siamefe 

are, 
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" are, perhaps, the moft wretched peo- . 

" pie in the world. The government is 
• " defpotic. The lovereign alone enjoys 

" the true liberty which is natural to all 

" mankind. His fubjedls are all Haves. 
Every one of them is annually taxed 
at fix months perfbnal fervice, without 
wages, and even without food. p. 56. 

On the other hand, The Chinefe en- 
joy, undifturbed," their private poflel- 
fions, as well as thofe which, being by 
" theirnature indivifible, belong to all ; 
and he who buys a field, or receives it 
by inheritance from his anceftors, is 
** of courfe the fole lord or mafter. The 
lands are free as the people, without 
feudal fervices, or fines of alienation. 
^ • A tenth part of the produce of the 
" earth is the only tax, or tribute, in the 
" Chinefe empire, fince the origin of the 
. monarchy* And fuch is the happy re- 
" fped which the Chinefe have for their 
^' antient cuftoms, that no emperor of 
China ever entertains the moft diftant 
thought of augmenting it, nor his 
^* fiibjeds the leaft apprehenfion of fuch 
f< augmentation/' P* 73* In 
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In arbitrary governments the poor are 
certainly the moft fafe, as their condi- 
tion exhibits notlilag that can attrad: ' 
the notice, or tempt the violence of a 
tyrant. If, therefore, a man afpire to 
jiotKing more than to' get his bread by 
the labour of his hands, in fome cufto- 
mary employment, he has littfe to fear, 
let him live where he wilh Like the a& 
in the fable, he can but bear his burden* 
No governments can do without labour- 
ers and artifans. It is their intereft to 
protect them, and eipecially thofe who 
arc dexterous in the more elegant arts, 
that are lubfervient to luxury. 



But the poorcfl can hardly be with- 
out fome degree of ambition, ^ except 
when that generous principle has been 
long repreiied, and in a manner eradi- 
cated by a continual habit of flavery ; 
and the moment that a man thinks of 
rendering himleif in any relpetlconfpicu- 
pus, for his wealth, knowledge, or influ- 
ence of any kind, he begins to be in 
danger. If he have but a very hand- 
ibme wife, he muft not live near a de- 

fpotijc: 
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^tic court, ov in the neighbourhood 

of any great man who is countenanced 
by it. If he have wealth, he muft hide 
it, and enjoy it in fecret, with fear and 
trembling j and if he have ieiife, and 
think differently from his neighbours, 
he mil ft do the fame, or rif(jue the fate 
of Galileo. * 

I fliall clofe this feftion with a few 
extrads from travellers, and other writers, 
which Ihew the importance of political 
and civil liberty. 

" In travelUng through Germany,'* 
fays Lady M. W. Montague, " it is im- 
" poffible not to obferve the difference 
" between the free towns, and thoie 
^' under the government of abfolute 
" princes, as all the little lovereigns of 
" Germany are. In the ficft there ap- 
" pears an air of commerce and plenty, 

the ftreets are well built, and full of 
" people, the Ihops are loaded with 

merchandize/ and the commonalty 

^e clean and chearfvil. in the other, 

you 
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*^ you fee a fort of fliabby finery, a 
" ntunber of people of quality tawdried 
out, narrow nafty ftreets, out of repair, 
wretchedly thin of inhabitants, and 
"above half of the tommoa people 
« alldng ahns." Lady M. W. Monta- 
gufs Letters^ voL I« page 16. 

" Every houfe in Turkey,'* the fame 
excellent writer obferves, ** at the death 
" of its mafter, is at the grand Icignlur's 
" difpofal 5 aud therefore no man cares 
" to make a great expence, which he is 

not fure his family will be the better 
" for* All their defign is to build a 
" houle commodious, and tliat will laft 
" their lives, and they are very indif- 
" ferent if it falls down the next yean" 
lb. p. 70. 

" The fear of the laws," fays the ad- 
nurable author of the EJfay on crimes 
and funifhrnenis, " is falutary, but the 
" fear of man is a fruitful and fatal 
" fource of crinies* " Men enflaved are 
" more voluptuous, more debauched, 

"and 
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^* and more cruel than thofe who are in 
" a ftate of freedom* Thefc ftudy the 
fciences, and the intercfts of nations. 
" They have great objedls before their 
^ ejes, and imitate them. But thofe i 
•* wliofe views are confined to the pre- '\ 
fent .moment, endeavour, amidll the 
diftradlion of riot and debauchery, to 
forget their ficuation. Accuftomed to 
" the uncertainty of all events, the con- 
" fequencea of their crimes become pro- 
" blematical ; which gives an additional 
" force to the ftrength of their paffions."* 
P. 166. 

" The Turkifli Baihaw once deftroyed 

" all the fugar canes in Cyprus, to prevent 
^ the people having too much wealth. 
" This ifland is to this day the cleared 

" proof that can be given, how much 
^ a bad government chay defeat all the 

" kind iiitcaiions of nature : ior, ia fpitc 
" of all the advantages a country can 
poffibly have, there never was a more 
delblate place than this ifland is at this 
" day.'* Thevcnot in Knox's collection, 
yoL 6, p. 7 u There 
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There is hardly any greater inftancc 
of the wanton abufe of power, in the 
invafion of the natural rights of man- 
Idnd; than in the game laivs^ that are in 
force in different ftates of Europe. • Eng- 
land has juft and great complaint to 
make on this lubjedl ; but we are not 
, yet reduced to the deplorable condition 
of the Saxons, as it is defcribcd by Han- 
way, vol. I. p. 433* 

* Hunting is the ruling paffion of the 
Saxon court, and fatal to the inhabit 

" tantStr In the harA winter of 1740, it 
is cqmputed, that above 30,000 deer 
die^ in the elediorate of Saxony ; and 

" yet,- iu the open lands :ind forefls, 

""^there are now reckoned to remain a- 

" bove that number, of which no per- 
foil dares kill one, under the penalty 
of being condemned to the gailies. In 

" eva^r town of any note, there are fif- 
ty of the inhabitants, who watch, five 

** every night, by rotation, and ufe bells 
to frighten the deer, and defend their 
corn. Frequent remonftrances have 

^- l)eeii made to the court on this fubjedl ; 

but 
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" but to no other purpoie, than to con- 

viace the people of their flavery/' 

Felix quern faciiMy aliena perkula cmtum. 



In what manner an authoritative code 
of educatim would affe£l political and 

civil liber tj. 



A V I N G confidered the nature 



JlJL of civil liberty in geherali I 
fliall treat of two capital branches of 

which it confifts. Thefe are the rights 

of education, and religion. On ti^efe 

two articles much of tlic happinefs of 

human hfe is acknowledged to depend ; 

but they appear to me to be of fuch a 

nature, that the advantage we derive 

from them will be more efiFedually fe- 

cured, when they are conducted by in- 

dividualsi than by the flate ; and if this 

can be demonftrated, nothing more is 

neceflary, to prove that the civil magi- 
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Urate has no buimels to mterlere with 

* 

This I cannot help thinking to be the 

fliorteft, and the beft iffue upon vvhkli 
we can put every thing in which the ci- 
vil magiftrate pretends to a right of in- 
terference. If it be probable that the 
buiinefs, whatever it be, will be con- 
ducted better, that is, more to the ad- 
vantage of fociety, in his hands, than in 
thoie of individuals, the right will be al- 
lowed. In thofe circumftances, it is 
evident, that no friend to fociety can 
deny his claim. But if the nature of 
the thing be iuch, that the attention of 
individuals, with refpeA to it, can be 
applied to more advantage than that of 
the magilbate ; the claim of the former 
muft be admitted, in preference to that 
of the latter. 

No doubt, there are examples of both 
kinds. The avenging of injuries, or re- 
dreffing of private vnrongs, is certainly ' 

better trufted in the hands of the magi- 
i^rate than in thoie of private perfons ; 

but 
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but with what advantage could a magi- 
ftrate interfere in a thoufand particulars 
relating to private families, and private 
fiiendihips i Now I think it is clear, 
that education muft be ranked in the 
latter clafsi, or among thofe things in 
which the civil magiftrate has no right 
to interfere ; becaufe he cannot do it to 
any good pujrpofe. But fmce Dr. Brown 
has lately maintained the contrary, in a 
treatife, intitled, Thoughts on ci'vil liber- 
ty j liceniiou/ne/s, and failipn^ and in an 
Appendix relative to a propofed code of edii^ 
cation^ fubjoined to a Sermon on the fe^ 
male charaSler and education* I ihall in 
this fedlion, reply to what he has ad- 
vanced on this fubjedl, and offer what 
has occurred to me with relation to it. 

Left it ihould be apprehended, that I 
miftake the views of this writer, I Ihall 
fubjoin a few extradls from the work, 
which contain the fubftance of what he 

has advanced on thefiibjedl of education. 
He afferts, " That, die fixft and beft fe- 
" curlty of civil liberty confifts, in im- 
" prefling the infant mind with fuch ha- 

" bits 
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bits of thought and aftion, as may cor* 
" refpoiid with, and promote the ap- 
pointments of public law/' In his 

appendix, he fays, that, by a code oP 
EDUCATION, he means a lyitem of 
" principles, religious, moral, and poli- 
" tical, whofe tendency may be the pre- 
*^ fervation of the blei&Qgs of fociety, as 
tliey are enjoyed in a free flate, to be 
" inftilled efFeclually into the infant and 
" growing minds of the community, for 
this great end of public happinefs^" 

• In what manner the fecurity of civil 
liberty is to be effected by means of this 
code of education, may be ieen in the 
following defeription he gives of theinfti- 
tutions of Sparta. " No father had a 

right to educate his children accord- 
" ing to the caprice of his own fancy, 
" They were delivered to public officers, 
" who initiated them early in the man- 
" ners, the maxims, the exercifes, the 

toils ; in a word, in all the mental and 
" bodily acquirements and habits which . 
" correfponded with the genius of the 
" ftate. Family connedions had no 

" place. 
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place. The firil and leading object 
« of their a£Pedtion was the general wel- 
** fare. This tuition was carefully con- 
" tinned till they were enrolled in the 
^ lift of men." - 

With refpedl to the Athenian govern- 
ment, he fays, page 62, " The firfl and 
" ruling,defe<a in the inftitutibn of this 
" republic feems to have been the total 

want of an eftabliflied education, fui- 
« table to the genius of the ftate. There 
" appears not to have been any public, 
" regular, or prefcribed appointment of 

this kind, beyond what cuftom had 
" accidentally introduced." 

He fays, page 70, " There were tluxe * 
fatal circumftances admitted into the 
"very effence of the Roman republic, 
" which contained the feeds of certain 
« ruin ; the firft of which was, the neg- 
•* ledl of inftituting public laws, by 
" which the education of their children 
" might have been afcertained." 

He complains, page 83, " that th^ 

Britiib 
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Britiih fyftem of policy and religion 
as not upheld in its native power like 
that of Sparta, by correfpondent and 
eiSsi^al rules of education ; that it is 
in the power of every private man to 

" educate his child, not only without a 
i^verence for theie, b\it in abiblute 

^ c<mtempt of tfaem , that, at the r&- 

" volution, p. 90, the education of 
youth waa ftill left an an amperfedi: 
ftate ; this great revolution having 

" confined itfelf to the reform of public 
anftications, ^without aicending to the 
great fountaia of political fecurity, 
the private and effe^ual formation of 

*^the infant mind; and, p. 107, that 

^' education was afterwards left ftill 

*^ more ai^d more imperfe^" 

JLaiUy, he afferts, p. 15:6, " that 
^ die chief and eflfential remedy of licen*" 
" tioufnefs andfadlion, the fundamental 
means of the lafting and lecure efta- 
bliflunentof civil liberty, can only be in 
" a general and prefcribed improvement 

of the laws of education, to which all 

« the members of the community fhonid 

G legally 
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legally fubmit ; and that for want of 

" a prefcribed code of education, the 
" manners and principles, on which 

alone the ftate can reft, are ineflfec- 

tually iiiililled, arc vague, fludluat- 
" ing and fclf contradi<5lory. No- 
" thing," he fays, " is more evident, than 
" that fome reform in this great point is 
" neceflary for thclccurity of public firee- 
" dom ; and that though it is anincurable 
' *^ defedl of our political ftate, that it has 

not a correfpondent and adequate code 

** ui cclucaiiou inwrou2:ht into its firft 

" effence ; we may yet hope, that, in a j 

^ fecondary and inferior d^ee, ibme- 

thing of tliis kind may ftill be inlaid ; 

that, though it cannot have thatper£eA 
" efficacy, as if it had been originally of j 
" the piece, yet, if well conducted, it i 

may ftrengthen the weak parts, and al- 
" leviate defccU, if not coznpletely re- * 

move them." 

4 

I n c ondudling my examiuation of tliefe 
fen;iments, I fliall make no remarks upon 
any particular paflages in the book, but i 
coiiiider only the author s generalfcheme, 

and 

* ! 

* I 
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and the proper and profefled objedl of it. . 
And as the doAor has propofed no par- 
ticular plan of public education, I fhall 
be as general as he has been, and only 

lliew the inconvenience of eftablifliing, 
by law^ any plan of education wlxat- 
ever. 

This writer pleads for a plan of educa* 
tion eftabliflicd by the legiflature, as the 
only efFedtual method of preventing fadi- 
on in the ftate, and iecuring the perpetui- 
ty of our excellent conftitution, ccclefia- 
ilical and civil. I agree with him, in ac- 
knowledging the importance x>f educati- 
on, as influencing the manners and the 
condu<5): of men. I alfo acknowledge, 
that an uniform plan of education, agree- 
able to the principles , of any particular 
form of government, civil or ecclefiafti- 
cal, would tend to eftablifti and perpetu- 
ate that form of government, and prevent 
civil diffentions and fa<5lions in the ftate. 
But I ftioukl objccl: to the interference of 
the legiflature in this bufineis of education, 
as prejudicial to the proper defign of edu- 
cation, and alfo to the great ends of civil 

G 2 focieties 
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focieties with refpeil to their prefent 
utility. I fliall moreoyer ihow, that it 
would be abfolntely inconliftent with the 
true principles of the Englifti govern- 
ment, and could not be carried into exe- 
cution, to any purpofe, without the ruin 
of our prefent conftitution. I beg the 
candour of the public, while I endea- 
vour to explain, in as few words as ix)f- 
fible, in what manner, I apprehend, this 
interference of the civil magiftrate would 
operate to obftru£l thefe great ends ; and 
I fhall coufider thefe articles feparately. 

I obfervcd in the firft place, that a 
legal code of education might interfere 
with the proper defign of it. I do not 
mean what this writer feems to coniider 
as rhc only objeft of education, the tran- 
quility of the ftate, but the forming of 
wife and virtuous men ^ which is cer- 
tainly an objedl of the greated impor- 
tance in every ftate. If jhe conftitution 
of a ftate be a good one, fuch men will 
be the greateft bulwarks of it ; if it be 
a bad one, they will be the moft able and 
ready to contribute to its reformation ; 

in 
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in either of which cafes they will render 
it the greateft iervice. 

Education is as much an art (founded, 
as all arts are, updn faience) as huiban- 

dry, as architecflure, or as fhip-building. 
In all thele caies we have a practical pro- 
blem propoied to us, which muft be per- 
formed by the help of data with which 
experience and obiervation fumilh us. 
The end of flup-building is to make the 
beft fliips, of architeclure the befthoufes, 
and of education, the beft men. • Now, 
of all arts, thofe ftand the fairclt chance 
of being brought to perfedion, in which 
there is opportunity of making the moft 
experiments and trials, and in which 
there are the greateft number and variety 
of perfons employed in making them. 
Hiftory and experience ihow, that, c^/^- 
ris paribus^ thofe arts have always, in 
fi^ict, been brought the fooncii, or the 
neaielt to perledtion, which have beea 
placed in thofe favourable circumftances. 
The reafon is, that the operations of 
the human mind are flow ; a number of 
falfe hypothefes and conclufions always 

G 3 precede 
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precede the right one; and in every 
art, manual or liberal, a number of awk<- 
ward attempts are made, before we are 
able to execute any thing which will bear 
to befhown as a mafter*piece in itslind ; 
fo that to eftablilh the methods and pro- 
cefles of any art, before it have arrived 
* to a ftate of perfecflion (of which no man 
can be a judge) is to fix it in its infancy, 
to perpetuate every thing that is inconve- 
nient and awkward ink, ai^id to cut off its 
future growth and improvement. And 

to cilablifli the mcrliods and proccfTes of 
any art when it has arrived to periccUon 
is iuperfluous. It will then recom- 
mend and eftabliih itfelf , 

Now I appeal to any perfon whether 
any plan of education, which has yet been 
put in execution in this kingdom, be fo 
perfect as that the eftablifliing of it by 
authority would not obftrudl the great 
ends of education ; or even whether the 
united genius of man could, at prefent, 
form ib perfect a plan. £very man who 
is experienced in the bufinefs of education 
well knows, that the art is in its infan« 

cy ; 
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C7 ; but advancing, it is hoped, apace to 

a ftate of manhood. In this condition, 
it requires the aid of every circumftance 
favourable to its natural growth, and 
dreads nothing fo much as being confined 
and cramped by the unfeaibnable hand of 
power. To put it (in its prefcnt imper- 
fcdi ftate) into the hands of the civil ma* 
giftrate, in order to fix the mode of it, 
would be like fixing the drefs of a child, 
and forbidding its cloaths ever to be made 
wider or larger. 

Manufadurers and artifts of feveral 

kinds already complain of the ohftmc- 
. tion which is tlirown in the way of their 
arts, by the injudicious ads of former 
parliaments ; and it is the objedl of our 
wifeft ftatefmen to get thefe obftrudtions 
removed, by the repeal of thofe afts. I 
wilii it could not be faid, that the b\ifi- 
nefs of education is already under too 
many legal reftralnts. Let thefe be re- 
moved, and a few more fair experi- 
ments made of the difierent methods of 
conducing it, before the legiflature think 
proper to interfere any more with it ; 

and 
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lind by that time, it is hoped^ they will 
fee AO reaibn to interfere at aU. The. 
bufinefi would be condud;ed to much 
better porpoie, even in favour of their 
own views, if thofe views were juft and 
honourable, thaaitwouldbe under any 
arbitrary regnlatiops whatever. 

To ihew this fcheme of an ellabliChed 
method of education in a clearer point of 

light, let us imagine that what is now pro- 
pofedhadbeen carriedintoezecutionfome 
centuries before this time. For no rea- 
ibn can be ailigned for*hxing any mode 
of education at prefent, which might 
not have been made ufe of, with the 
iame appearance of reafbn, for fixing ano^ 
ther approved method a thoufand years 
ago. Suppofe Alfred, when he found- 
ed the nniverfity of Oxford, had made 
it impoffible, that the method of inftruc- 
tionufed in his time Ihpuld ever have been 
filtered. Excellent as that method might 
have been, for the time in which it was 
Inftituted, it would now have been the 
word method that is pradlifecl in the world. 
§uppoie the. number of the arts and fci- 

ences, 
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caces, with the manner of teaching 
them, had been Axed in this kingdom, 
before tlic revival of letters and of the 
arts, it is plain they could never have ar- 
rived at their prefent advanced ftate 
among us. We fhould not have had 
the honour to kad the way iii die moft 
noble difcoveries, in the mathematics, 
philofophy, aftronomy, and, I may add, 
divinity too. And for the fame reafon, 
.were fuch an eflablilhment to take place 
in the prefent age, it would prevent all 
gre^t improvements in futurity. 

r may add, in this place, that, if we 

argue from the analogy of education to 
other arts which aro moft iimilar to it, 
we can never expert to fee human nature, 
about which it is employed, brought to 
perfection, but in confequence of indulg** 

ing unbounded liberty, and even caprice 
in condvL(Siing it. : The power of nature 
in producing plants cannot be Ihown to 
advantage, but in all poflible circum- 
ftance^of culture;. The richeft colour^, the 
moft 4^agrant icents, and the inoft ex- 
quiiice flavours, , which our prefent gar- / 

dens 
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dens and orchards exhibit, would ne- 
ver have been known, if iioriils and gar- 
deners had been confined in the prpceffcs 
of cultivation j nay if they had not been 
allowed the utmoft licentioufnefs of fancy 
in the exercife of their arts. Many of 
the fineft produdlions of modern garden- 
ing have been the refult of cafual experi- 
ment, perhaps of undeiigned deviation 
from eftabliihed rules. Obfervations of 
a fimilar nature may be made on the me- 
thods of breeding cattle, and training 
animals of all kinds. And why ihould 
the rational part of the creation be depri- 
Tcd of that opportunity of diverfifying 
and improving itfelf, which the vegetable 
and animal world enjoy i 

From nev^% and feemingly irregular me- 
thods of education, perhaps Ibmething 
extraordinary and uncommonly great 
may fpring. At lead there would be a 
fair chance for fuch productions ; and if 
fomething odd and excciitric fliould, now 
and then, arife from this unbounded li- 
berty of education, the various buiinefs 
of human life may afford proper fpheres 
for fuch excentric geniufes. Edu- 
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Education, taken in its moft extenfive 
fenie, b properly that which nu^es the 
man. One method of education, there- 
fore, would only produce one kind of 
men ; but the great excellence of human 
nature confifts in the variet;y of which 
it is capable. Inftead, then, of endear 
vouring, by uniform and fixed fyftcms 
of education, to keep mankind always 
the fame, let us give free fcope to every 
thing which may bid fair for introducing 
more variety among us. The various 
charadler of the Athenians was certainly 
preferable to the uniform character of the 
Spartans, or to any uniform national 
characTier whatever. Is it not univerfal- 
ly conHdered as an advantage to £ng« 
land, that it contains fo great a variety 
of original charadlers : And is it not, 
on this account, preferred to France, 
Spain, or Italy ? 

Uniformity is the chara<fteriftic of 
the brute creation. Among them every 
fpecies of birds build their nefts with the 

fame materials, and in the l ame form ; the 
genius and difpoiition of one individual 

is 
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is that of all ; and it is only the education 
which men give them that railes any of 
them much above others. But it is the 
glory of human nature, that the operati- 
ons of reafon, though variable, and by no 
means infallible, are capable of infinite 
improvement. We come into the world 
worieprovided than anyof the brutes, and 
for a year or two of our lives, many of 
them go far beyond us in intelle<5tual a^- 
complifhments. But when their facul- I 
ties are at a full Hand, and their enjoy- 
ments incapable of variety, or increafe, 
our intelleiSlual powers are growing 1 
apace; we are perpetually deriving hap^ 
pinefs from new fources, and even be l ore 
ive leave this world are capable of tail- 
ing the felicity of angels. 

Have we, then, fo little fenie of the 
proper excellence of our natures, and of 
the views of divine providence in our for- 
mation, as to catch at a poor advantage a* 
dapted to the lower nature of brutes. Ra- 
ther, let us hold on in the courfe in 
which the divine being himfelf has. put 
us, by giving reaion its full play, and 

throwing 
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throwing oflF the fetters which ihdrl:*- 

liglited and ill-judging men have hung 
upon it. Though, in this courfe, we be 
liable to mOTeextravagancici than brutes, 
governed by blind but unerring inftinil, 
or than men whom miftaken fyftems of 
policy have made as uniform in their fen- 
timents and condudl as the brutes, we 
lhall be in the way to attain a degree of 
perfection and happinefs of which they 
can have no idea. 

However, as men are firft animals be- 
fore they can be properly termed rational 
creatures, and the analogies of individu- 
als extend to focieties, a principle ibme- 
thing refembling the inftindt of animals 
may, perhaps, fuit mankind in their in- 
fant ftate ; but then, as we advance in 
the arts of life, let us, as far as we are 
able, aiTert the native freedom of our. 
fouls ; and, after having beenfervilely go- 
verned like brutes, afpire to the noble 
privilege of governing ourielves liko 
men. 



If it may have been neceiTary to efta- 
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blifh fomething by law concerning edu- 
cation, that neceility grows lefs every* 
day, and encourages us to relax the bonds 
of authority, rather than bind them 
fafter. 

Secondly, this fcheme of an eftabliih-* 

ed mode of education would be preju- 
dicial to the great ends of civil fociety. 
The great object of civil foclcty is the 
happinefs of the members of it, in the 
perfed and undifturbed enjoyment of 
the more important of our natural rights, 
for the fake of which, we yoluntarily 
give vip others of lefs confequence to us. 
But whatever be the blelimgs of civil 
fociety, they may be bought too dean It 
is certainly poflible to facriiiee too much, 
at leaft more than is neceflary to be fa- 
crified for them, in order to produce the 
greatefl: fum of happinefs in the com- 
munity. £lfe why do we complain of 
tyrannical and oppreffive governments? 
Is it not the meaning of all complaints 
of this kind, that, in luch governments, 
the fubje<^s are deprived of their molt 
important natural rights^ without an 

equivalent 
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equivalent recompenfe ; . that ali the va- 
luable ends of civil government might 

be effcdlually fecured, and the members 
of particular ilates be much happier 
upon the whole, if they did not lie un- 
der thofe reftridions. 

Now, of all the fources of happinefs 
and enjoyment in human life, the do- 
meftic relations are the moft conilaut 
and copious. With our wives and chil- 
dren we neceflariiy pafs the greateft part 
of our lives. The connections of friend- 
fliip are flight in comparifon of this inti- 
mate domeftic union. Views of intereft 
or ambition may divide the aearcft 
friends, but our wives and children are, 
in general, infeparably connedled with 
us and attached to us. With them all 
our joys afe doubled, and in their affec- 
tion and afliduity we find confolation un- 
der all the troubles and difquietudes of 
life. For the enjoyments which refult 
from this moft delightful intercourfe, all 
mankind, in all ages, have been ready to 
facrifice every thing ; and for the inter- 
ruption of this int^rcourie no coinpenia- 

tion 
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tion whatever can be made by maa> 
What^then can be more juftly alarming^ 

to a man who has a true tafte for happi- 
nefs, . than, citber that the choice of his . 
wife, or the education of his childiea 
ihould be under the direction of perfons 
who haye no particular knowledge of him, 
or particular aflFcdion for him, and wliofe 
Tiews and maxims he might utterly dif- 
likie ? "What profpecl of happinefs could 
a man have with iiich a wife^ or fuch 
children I 

It is poffible indeed, that the prefer^ 

vation of feme civil focieties, fuch as that- 
of Sparta, may require this iacrifice; but 
thc^e civil focieties muft be wi^chedly , 
conftituted to (land in need of it, and had 
better be utterly diffolved. . Were I a 
member of fuch a ftate, thankful flioutd I 
be to its governors, if they would permit • 
me peaceably to retire to any other 
country, where fo great a facrifice was 
not required. Indeed, it is hardly pof-* 
fible that a ftate fliould require any la- ' 
criEce, which I fhould think of fo much 

importance. And, I doubtnot| fo many 

others 
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Others would be of the fame mind, that 

there would foon be very little reafon to 
complam of the too great increaie of 
commerce in Aich a country. This, how- 
ever, would render very neceflary ano- 
ther part of our author's fcheme; viz. 
putting a reftraint upon travelling a- 
broad, left too many perfons fhould be 
willing to leave fuch a country, and Lave 
no inclination to return. 

« 

If there be any natural rights whlcli 
ought not to be facrificed to the ends of 
civil fociety, and no politicians or moral- 
ifts deny but that there are fbme (the 
obligations of religion, for inftance, being 
certainly of a fuperior nature) it is even 
more natural to look for theie rights 
among thofe which refpecfl a man's chil- 
dren, than among thofe which refpedt 
hiinielf; becanfe nature has generally 
made them dearer to him than him- 
felf. 

If any truft can be faid to be of God, 
and fuch as ought not to fte reHnquiflied 
at the command of man^ it is that which 

H w« 
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we have of the education of our chil-- 
dren, whom the divine being feems to> 
have put under our immediate care; that 
we may inftrudl them in fuch principles^ 
form diem to fuch manners, and give 
them fuch habits of thinking and a6l- 
ing, as we £hall judge to be of the gre atell 
importance to their pre&nt and future 
well being. 

I believe tlicrc is no father in the 
world (who, to a fenfe of religic«i, joins 
a ftrong fenfe of parental aflfedtion) who 
wouid think his own liberty above half 
indulged to him, when abridged in £o 
tender a point, as that of providing, to 
his own fatisfaclion, for the good con- 
duct and happinefs of his offipring. 
Nature fcems to liave eftablilhed fuch a ' 
ftrong connexion between a parent and 
his children, at leaft during the firft pe- 
riod of their lives, that to drag them 
from the afylum of their natural guardi- 
ans, to force them to public places of 
education, and to inlUl into them religious 
lentiments contrary to the judgment and 
choice of their parents, would be as cruel» 

as 
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obliging a man to make the greateft 
perfonal, facrifice, even that of his con- 
fcience, to the civil magillrate. 

What part of the perfecution which 
the proteltants in France underwent did 
they complain of more feelingly, and 
■with more juftice, than that of their clxil- 
dren being forced from them, and carri- 
ed to be educated in public monafteries > 
God forbid that the parental affections 
of free born Britons ihouid ever be put to 
fo fevere a trial ! or to that which the 
poor Jews in Portugal fuffered ; many of 
whom cut the throats of their children, 
or threw them into wells, and down pre- 
cipices, rather than fu£^r them to be 
dragged away to be educated under the 
direction of a popiih inquifition ; think- 
ing the lives of their children a lefs facri- 
fice tlian that of their principles. 

. It was a meafure limilar to that which 

Dr. Brown recommends, at which the 
whole chriftian world took the^ greatelt 
alarm that was ever given to it, in the 
reign of that great man, but inveterate 

H enemy 
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enemy of chriftianity, the emperor Ju- 
lian ; who would have fliut up the fchools 
of chriftians^ and have forbidden them to 
teach rhetoric and philofophy. Similar 
to this fcheme, in its nature and tenden- 
cy, was the moft odious meafure of the 
moft odious miniftry that ever fat at the 
helm of the Britilh government, and 
which was providentially defeated the 
very day that it was to have been carried 
* into execution ; I mean thescHisM bi ll^ 
patronized by the Tory minifters in the 
latter end of the reign of queen Ann. 
Should thefe meafurcs be refumed, and 
purfued, Farewel, a long farewel to Eng- 
land's greatnefs ! Nor would this be faid 
in a hafty fit of unreafonable defpair. 
For, befides that fuch a meafure as this 
could not but have many extenfive con- 
lequences ; it is not to b^ doubted, but 
that whoever^they be who do thus much, 
they both can 2.nd 'will do more. Such 
a fcheme as this will never be puihed 
for its own fake only. 

- In examining the preient operation 
and utility of any fcheme of policy, we 

ought 
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ought to take into coniideration the cafe 
or the difficulty of carrying it into exe- 
cution. For if the difturbance, winch 
would be occaiioned by bringing it into 
execution, would be fo great an incon- 
venience, as to overbalance the good to 
be efFedted by it, it were better never to 
attempt it. Now, though the dodlor 
hath laid down no particular fcheme of 
public and eftabliflied education, and 
therefore we cannot j udge of the parti- 
cular difficulties which would attend the 
cftabliHiing of it ; yet, if it be fnch as 
would anfwer the end propofed by him, 
this difficulty would appear to me abfo- 
lutely iafuperable, in fuch a country as 
England. 

Whatever be the religious^ morale and 
political principles^ which are thought 
conducive to the good of the fociety, if 
they muft be effeilually inftilled into the 
infant andgrtnving minds of the community, 
it can never be done without taking the ' 
children very early from their parent^, 
and cutting off all communication witH 
them, till they be arrived to maturity, 

H 3 and 
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and their judgments be abfolutely fixed. 
Andif this author judged, that thereafon 
why a fcheme of this nature did not take 
place in Athens, was the difficulty of 

eftablilliing it^ after the people were tole- 
rably civilized ; he mufl: certainly judge 
it to be infinitely more difficult, among 
a people fo much farther advanced in 
the arts of life than the Athenians. 

He well obferves, p. 53, that, " to 
" give children a public education where 

" no education had taken place, was natu- 

ral and prafticable but he feems to be 
aware, that an attempt to carry any Inch 

plan into execution, in the mod flouriili- 

ing period of a free and civilized ftate, 

•would be highly unnatural, without tlie 

leail probable hope of fuccefs, and dan- 

- gerous to fuch as took it in hand. For 

he fays, p. 52, that, " to effedl a 

** change of government only is a work 

" fulEcient for the abilities of the greatcft 

" legiflator ; but to overturn all the pre- 

y eftabliihed habits of the head and 

heart, to defljioy or reverfe all the 

fixed aflbciations, maxims^ manners, 

« and 
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^ and principles, were a labour which 
" might well be ranked among the., 

moft extravagant legends of fabulous 
« Greece." 

What might be expected from the bu** 

finefs of education being lodged by the 
itate in the hands of any one fet of men, 
may be imagined from the alarm which 
the Newtonian fyftem gave to all phi- 
lofophers at the time of its firft publica-- 
tion ; and from what pafled at Oxford 
with refpecl to Locke s EJpij^ on the hu^ 
man underfianditig^ which hath done fb 
much lioiiour to tlic Euglifh nation in 
the eyes of all the learned world. We 
are told by the authors of Biographia 
£rUa?imca, in the life of Mr. Locke, 
that there was a meeting of the heads 

" of houfes at Oxford, where it was pro- 
" pofed to cenfure, and difcourage the 
rcacUng of this Effay ; and that, after 
various debates, it was concluded, that, 
without any public cenfure, each head 
of a houfe (hall endeavour to prevent 
its being read in his own college." 
This palled but a little before Mr* Locke's 

death, 
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death, and about fourteen years after 
the firft publication of the Effay. 

Hitherto I have argued againft efta- 

bliftied modes of education upon general 
principles, Ihewing how unfavour^le 
they are to the great ends of civil ifo- 
ciety, with only occafional references to' 
the Englifh conftitution ; and in tfaefe 
arguments I have, likewife, fuppofed 
thele methods of education, .whatever 
they be, adhially eAabliihed, and to have 
operated to their full extent. I fhall 
now add, that, before t^eie methods can 
be eftabliflied, and produce their full 
efFedl, they muft occafion a very confi- 
derable alteration in the Englifh confti- 
tution, and almoft inevitablv deflroy the 
freedom of it ; fo that the thing which 
would, in fad, be peippetuated, would 
not be the prefent conftitution of Eng- 
land, but fomething very different from 
it, and more defpotic. An alteration of 
fo great importance, which tends to de- 
, feat one of the principal objects of this 
government, cannot but give juft caufe 
q£ alaim tQ every friend of the prefent 

happy 
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happy coAftitution and liberties of this . 
country. In fupport of this aflextioh, 
I defue no other argument than that 
with which Dr. Brown hinifeif furniihes 
me, from the influence he allows to 
ed^cation^ operating^ likewife, in the 
very manner which he defcribes, and to 
the very end for which he adviiea the 
citablilhing of its mode* 

' ■ • * # 

Education is confidered by the dodlor 
. only in a political view, as ufeful to inltil 
into the minds of youth particular max- 
ims of policy, and to give them an at* 
tachment to particular forms of it ; oct 
as tending to fuperinduce fuch habits of 
mind, and to give fuch a general turn of 
thinking, as would correfpond with the 
genius of a particular ftate. This edu- 
cation he would have to be univerfal and 
uniform ; and indeed, if it were not ib, 
it could not pofhbly anfwer the end pro- 
pofed. It muft, therefore, be conduced 
by one Jet of mn. But it is impoflible 
to find any iet of men, who ihall have 
an equal regard to all the parts of our 
conftitution f and whatever part is neg- 

leded- 
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levied in fuch a fyftem of eduGation, it 
cannot fail to be a iufferer. 

The Englifti government is a mixture 
of regal, aiiftocratical, and democratical 
power ; and if the public education 
Ihould be more favourable to any one of 
thefe than to another, or more than its 
prefent importance in the conftitution 
requires, the balance of the whole would 
ncccfTarily be loft. Too much weight 
would be thrown into fome of the fcales, 
and the conftitution be overturned. If 
the Commons, reprcfcnting the body of 
the people, had the choice of thefe pub- 
lic inftrudtors, which is almoft impoffi- 
ble, we lliould fee a republic rife out of 
the ruins of our prefent governnient ; if 
the Lords, which is highly improbable, 
we Ihouid, in the end, have an ariito- 
cracy ; and if the court had this nomi- 
nation, which it may be taken for grant- 
ed would be the cale (as all the execu- 
tive power of the ftate is already lodged 
in the hands of the fovereign) it could 
not but occafion a very dangerous accef- 
fiion of power to tl^e crown , and we 

might 
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might juftly expei^ afyftem of education, 
principles, and nvanners favourable to 
deipotifm. Every man would be edu- 
cated with principles, which would lead 
him to concur with the views of the 
court. All that oppoiition from the 
country; which is fo falutary in this na- 
tion, and fo eflential to the liberties of 
England, would be at an end. And 
when once the fpirit of defpotifm was 
thus eftabliilied, and had triumphed over 
all oppofition, we might foon expert to 
fee the forms of it cftablilhed too, and 
thereby the very doors fliut againit old 
Englifh liberty, and eficAually guarded 
againft the poilibility of its return, ex- 
cept by violence ; which would then be 
the only method of its re-entrance. 

It is evident to common underftand- 
ing, that the true fpirit and maxims 
of a mixed government can no otherwife 

be continued, than by every man's edu- 
cating his children in his own way; 
and that if any one part provided for 
the education of the wliulc, that part 
would foon gain the afcendancy \ and, 

if 
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4 » 

if it were capable of it, would become 
the whole. Were a fiate, for inftance^ 

to confift of papifts and proteftants, and 
the papifts to have the foie power of edu- 
cation, proteftantifm would expire with 
that generation : whereas, if the papifts 
and proteftants educated each their own 
children, the fame proportion would 
continue to fubfift between them, » and 
the balance of power would remain the 
fame. For the fame reafon the only- 
method of preferring the balance, which 
at prefent fubfifts among thefcvcral po- 
litical and religious parties in Great-Bri- 
tain, is for each to provide for the edu- 
cation of their own children. 

In this way, there will be a fair pro- 
fpedl of things continuing nearly upon 
their prefent footing, for a confiderable 
timej but fubjedl to thofegradual alterati- 
ons which, it may be hoped, will prove 
favourable to the beft interefls of the fo- 
ciety upon the whole. Whereas, were 
thedirei5tion of the whole bufinefs of edu- 
cation thrown into the hands of the 
court, it would be fuch an acceflion of ' 

power 
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power to the regal part of our conftitu- 
tion, as could not fail to alarm all the 
friends of civil liberty ; as all the friends 
of religious liberty would be juftly 
alarmed^ if it Ihould devolve upon the 
eftablifhed clergy. And it were the 
greateft injuftice to the good fenle of free 
bom Britons, to iuppoie the noble fpirit 
of religious liberty, and a zeal for the 
rights of free inquiry confined within 
the narrow circle of Protefiant DilTeuters* 

Coniidering the whole of what hath 

been advanced in this feclion, I think it 
fufficientiy appears, that education is a 
branch of civil liberty, which ought by 
no ineans^to be furrendered into the hands 
of the magiftrate $ and that the beft in- 
terefts of fociety require, that the right 
of condu<^ing it ihould be inviolably 
preferved to individuals. 



SECTION 



SECTION V. 

\ 

1 

Of Religious Liberty y and Tolera^ 
' tion in general. 

TH E moft important qiteftion con- 
cerning the extent of civil go- 
Temment is, whether the civil magiftrate 

ought to extend his authority to matters 
of religion \ and the only method of 
deciding this important queftion, as it 
appears to me, is to have recourfe at 
once to firft principles, and the ultimate 
rule concerning every thing that refpedls 
a ibciety ; viz. whether fuch interference 
of the civil magiflrate appear to be for 
the public good. And as all arguments 
a pridri^ in matters of policy, are apt to 
be fallacious, faiJ and experience feem to 
be our only fafe guides. Now thefe, as 
far as our knowledge of hiftory extends, 
declare clearly for no interference in this 
cafe at all, or, at leaft, for as little as is 
poliible. Thofe focieties have ever en- 
joyed 

* 
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joyed the moil happinefs^ and have been, 

ceteris paribus^ in the moft flouriiliiag 
ftate^ where the civil magiftrates . have 
meddled the leaft with religion, and 
where they have the moft clolely con*- 
fined their attention to what immediate* 
ly afiefts the civil interefts of their fel- 
low citizens. 

Civil and religious matters (taking 
. the words in their uiual acceptation) 
fcem to be fo diftind, that it can only 
be in very uncommon emergencies, 
where, for inftance, religlotis quarrels 
among the members of the ftate rife very 
high, that the civil magiftrate can have 
any call, or pretence, for interfering 
with religion* 

It is, indeed, impofTible to name any 
two things, about which men are con<- 
cerned, fo remote in their nature, but 
that they have Ibme connections and mu-»» 
tual influences ; but were I alked what 
two things I lliould think to be in the 
Uqft danger of being confounded, and 
which even the ingcniiity of man could 

. hnd 
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find the Icajl pretence for involying toge- 
ther, I fhould fay the things that relate 
to this life^ and thofe that relate to the 
life to come. Defining the object of ci^ 
government, in the moft extenlive fenfe, 
to be the making proyifion for the fecure 
and comfortable enjoyment of this life, 
by preventing one man from injuring 
another in his perfbn or property; I 
fliould think the o£&ce of the civil ma- 
giftrate to be in no great danger of being, 
incroached upon, by the methods that 
men might think proper to take, to pro- 
vide fur their happinds after death. 

All the civil focieties we enter into in 

this life Will be diflblvcd by death. 
When this life is over, I lliall not be 
able to claim any of the privileges of 
an Enghihman j I fhall not be bound by 
any of the laws of England, nor ihall 
I .owe any allegiance to its fovereign. 
When, therefore, my htuation in a ifu* 
ture life fliall have no connection with 
my privileges or obligations as an Eng- ' 
liihman, why fhoidd thoie perfons who 
make lav^s for Englifljmea interfere with 

my 
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my condud, with, refped to a ftate, to 
wiiich their power does not extend. Be^ 
fides, we know that infinite mifchiefs 
liave arifen from this interference of 
government in the bufinefs of religion ; 
and we have yet feen no inconvenience 
to have ariien firom the want, or the*re*> 
laxation of it. 

The fine country of Flanders, the moft 

flpurifliing and opulent then in Europe, 
was abfolutely ruined, paft recovery, by 
the mad attempt of Philip the fccoad, 
to introduce the popiih inquifition into 
that country. France was greatly hurt 
by the revocation of the edidl of Nantz ; 
whereas England was a great gainer on 
both occafions, by granting an afylum 
for thofe perfecuted induftrious people ; 
who repaid us for our kindnefs, by the 
introdu<5lionof many iiicful arts and ma- 
nufadures, .which were the foundapioa 
of our pi^nt conunerce, riches, and 
power. 

• Penfylvania flouriflied much more 
than New England, or than any other of 

I the 
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the Englilh , fettlements in North Ame^^ 

rica, evidently in confequencc of giving 
more liberty in matters of religion, at its 
firft eftabliftiment. Holland has found 
its advantage in the indulgence flie gives 
to a greatvariety of religious periiiaiions, 
Englaiiu lias alio been much more flou- • 
riihing and happy, fince the eftabli/Jj-- 
mentj as it may properly 'enough be ftiled, 
of the diiTenting method of worihip, by 
'What is commonly called the a£l of tok'^ 
ration. And all the fenfible part of Eu- 
rope concur in thinking, both that the 
Poliih diffidents have a right ta all the 
privileges of other Polifli citizens ; and 
that it would be much happier for that 
country if their claims were quietly ad- 
mipted ; and none but interelted bigots 
oppofed .their demands. 

If we look a little farther ojpF from 
home, let it be faid, what inconvenieiace 
did Jcnghis khan, Tamerlane, and other 
eaftern conquerors ever find from leaving 
religion to its natural courfe in the 
countries they fubdued, and from having 
chriftians, mahometans, and a variety of 

pagans 
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pagads under the fame form of civil go*- 
vernment ? Are not both chriftianity and 
mohammedanifin, in fadl, eftabliflied 
(the former at leaft fully tolerated) in 
Turkey ; and what inconvenience, worth 
mentioning, has ever arifen from it i 

Pity it is then, that more and fairer 
experiments are not made ; when, judg- 

ing from what is paft, the confequences 
of unbomided liberty ^ in matters of reli^, 
gioriy promife to be fo very favourable to 
the beft interefts of mankind, 

I am aware, that the connexion be* 
tween civil and reUgious afFairs, will be 
urged for the neceflity of fome inter* 
ference of the legiflature with religion ; 
and, as I obferved before, I do not deny 
the connection. But as this conne<£tion' 
has always been found to be the greateft 
in barbarous nations^ and imperfect go- 
vernments, to which it lends an ufeful 
aid j it may be prelumed, that it is gra- 
dually growing lefs neceflairy ; and that, 
in the prefent advanced ftate of human 
focietyi there is very little occalion for 

I 2 it. 
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it. For my own part, I have no appre- 

henfion, but that, at this day, the laws 
might be obeyed very well without any 
eccle(iaftical fandtions, enforced by the 
civil magiftrate. 

Not that I think religion will ever be 
a matter at indiflcrence in civil fociety : 
that is impoffible, if the word be un- 
derllood in its greateft latitude, and by 
religion we mean that principle where*- 
by men are influenced by the dread of 
^vil, or the hope of reward from any 
unknown and inviiible caufes, whether 
the good or evil be expelled to take 
place in this world or another ^ compre- 
hending enthuiiaiin, fuperftition, and 
every Ijpecies of falfe religion, as well as 
the true* Nor is fuch an event at all de- 

Crablc ; nav, the more jnft motives men 
have to the lame good^a^ions, the bet-* 
ter ; but religious motives may fkill ope- 
rate in favour of the civil laws, without 
luch a connection* as has been formed 
between them in ecclefiaftical eftablifti- 
ments ; and, I think, this CQd would be 
anfwered even better without that con- 
nection. In 
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In a.11 the modes of religion, which 
iubi^l among mankind, however iut>- 
Yerfive of virtue they may be in theory, 
there is feme faho for good morals ; ib 
chat^ in fad):, they enforce the more ef- 
fential parts, at leaft, of that conduct, 
which the good order ot Ibciety requires* 
Beildes, it might be expected, that if all 
the modes of religion were equally pro- 
' teded by die civil magiftrate, they would 
all vie with one another, which fhould 
belt deferve that protedion. This, 
however, is, in fad, all the alliaace 
that can take place between religion and 
civil policy, each enforcing the fame 
condu(5): by difierent motives. Any other 
alliance between church and Jlate is only 
the alliance of difierent forts of worldly 
minded men, for their temporal emo- 
lument. 

If I be urged with the horrid exceffcs 
- of ,the anabaptifts in Germany, about 
the time of the reformation ; of the Le- 
vellers in England, during the civil wars; 
and the ihocking practices of that peo- 
ple in Aiia, from whom we borrow the 

I 3 term 
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term qffkffin ; I anfwer, that, beCdes its 
b^ngabfolutely chimerical to apprehend 

' any fuch extravagances at prefent, and 
that they can never fubfift long j fuch 
outrages as thefe, againft the peace of fo- 
ciety, may be reflrained by the civil ma- 
giltrate, without his troubling himielf 
about religious opinions. If a man com-* 
mit murder, let him be punifhed as a 
murderer, and let no regard be paid to 
his plea of confcience for committing 
the action ; but let not the opinions, 
which led to the action be meddled 
'v^ith : for then, it is probable, that more 
harm will be done than good, and, that 
for a fmall evident advantage, rlfque will 
be run of endleis and unknown evil$ \ or 
if the civil magiftrate never interfere in 
religion but in fuch cafes as thofe before 

^ mentioned, the friends of liberty will 
have no great reafon to complain. Con- 
fidering what great encroachments have 
been made upon their rights in feveral 
countries of Europe, tlicy will be fatis- 
fied if part of the load be removed. 
They will fupport themfelves with the 
Jiope^ that, as the flate will certainly 

find 
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find a fblid advantage in every relaxation 

of its claim upon men s confciences, it 
will relax more and more of its pre- 
tended rights ; till, at laft, religious opi- 
nions, and religious adlions, be as free as 
the air we breathe, or the light of the 
common fun* 

I acknowledge, with the ftatefinan, that 
the proper objedl of the civil magiibrate is 
the peace and well being of fociety, and 
that whatever tends to diliurb tl.dt peace 
and well being, properly conies under his 
cognifance. I acknowledge fcveral religi- 
ous and moral, as well as political princi- 
ples have a near connection with the well 
being of fociety. But, as was more fully 
explained before, there are many cafes, 
in which the happinefs of fociety is near- ' 
ly concerned, in which it w^ould, nevcr- 
thelefs, be the greatell impropriety for 
the civil magiftrate to interfere ; as in 
many of the duties of private life, the 
obligations of gratitude, &c. In all fuch 
cafes, where the well being of fociety is 
moft nearly concerned, the civil magi- 
ftrate has no right to interfere, unlefs he 

can 
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can do it to good purpofe. There is no 
difference, I apprehend, to be made in 
this cafe, between the right, and thie unf" 
dom of interference. If the interference 
would be for the good of the fociety up- 
on the whole, it is wife, and right \ if it 
would do more harm than good, it is 
fooliih and wrong. Let the fagacious 
ftatefman, therefore, confider, whether 
the. interference of the civil magifhrate 
be, in its own nature, calculated to pre- 
vent the violation of the religious and 
moral principles he may wilh to enforce. 
I think it is clear, that when they are in - 
danger of being violated, his prefence is 
lb far from tending to remedy the evil, 
that it muft neceffarily inflame it, and 
make it worfe. 

It is univerfaily und^rftood, that rea- 
son and AUTHORiTYaretwo things, and 
that they have generally been oppofed to 
one another. The hand of power, there- 
fore, on the fide of any fet of principles 
cannot but be a fufpicious circumftance. 
And though the injundlion of the ma- 
giftrate may iilence i/e/V^x, it niultlplies 

njohifpcrs \ 
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nvhijpers; and thofe whifpcrs are the 
diings at which he has the moft reafou 
to be alarmed. 

BefideSy it is univciially ^e, tbat 

where the civil magiftrate has the greateft 
pretence for interfering in religious and 
moral principles, his interference (fuppof- 
ing there were no impropriety in it) is 
the leaftnecellary. If the opinions and 
principles in queftion, be evidently fub- 
verfive of all religion and all civil fociety, 
they muft be evidently falfe, and eafy to 
refute j fo that there can be no danger 
of their fpreading ; and the patrons of 
them may fafely be fuflfered to maintain 
,them in the moft open manner they 
chuie. 

To mention thofe religions and moral 

principles which Dr. Brown produces, as 
the molt deilrudlive to the well being of 
fociety; namely, , that ihere is no God, 
and that there is no faith to be kept ivith 
heretics* So far am I from being of , his 
opinion, that it is neceflary to guard 
againlt thefe principles by fevere penal* 

ties, 
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ties, and not to tolerate thofe who main- 
tain them, that I think, of all Qpinions, 
fnrely fuch as thefe have nothing formi- 
dable or alarming in them. They can 
have no terrors but what the magifirate 
himfelf, by his ill-judged oppolition, 
may give them. Perfecution may pro- 
cure friends to any caufe, and poffibly to 
this, but hardly any thing elfe can do it. 
It is unqueftionable, that there are more 
atheifts and infidels of all kinds iii Spain 
and Italy, where religion is fo well 
guarded, than in England ; and it is, per- 
haps, principally owing to the laws in 
favour of chriftianity, that there are fo 
many deifts in this country. 

For my own part, I cannot help think- 
ing the principles of Dr. Brown very 
dangerous in a free ftate, and therefore 
cannot but wlfli they were exterminated. 
But I fliould not think that filencing him 
would be the beft method of doing it- 
No, let him, by all means, be encourag- 
ed in making his fentiments public i both 
that their dangerous tendency, and 
their futility may more clearly appear. 

Had 
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Had I the dircclion of the prefs, he 
ihould be welcome to my imprimatur for 
. any thing he {hould pleafe to favour the' 
world with 5 and ready, if I know my- 
felf, Ihould I be, to fornifli him with 
every convenience in my power for that 
purpofe. It is for the intereft of truth 
that every thing be viewed in fair and 
open day light, and it can only be fome 
linifter purpofe that is favoured by dark- 
nefs or concealment of any kind. My 
fentiments may be fallaciouS| but if no 
body were allowed to write agaiiift me, 
how could that fallacy be made to ap- 
pear I Be the prayer of the magnanimous 
Ajai^ ever mine^j 

Elf 3k fast HM oXtcffQv Homer. Lib. 17. v, 646. 

This writer artfully mentions only 

three opinions or principles, one under 
each clafs of religion^ morals, and politici^ 
as neceflary to be guarded by civil penal- 
ties, and not to be tolerated 5 and, no 
doubt, he has cho&n thofe principles 
which a friend to his country would 
moft wiih to have fuppreiled^ and with 

regard 
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segard to which, he would leaft fcrupu- 
loufly examine die means that might be 

ufed to fupprefs them. This, Britons, 
is the method in which arbitrary power 
has ^ver <been introduced ; and is well 
known to have been the method ufed 
by the thirty tyrants of Athens. They 
firft cut oflF perfons the moft generally 
obnoxious, aAd fuch as the {landing laws 
could not reach $ and even that intel- 
ligent people were fo far duped by their 
refentment, that they were not aware, 
that the very fame methods might be 
employed to take off the worthieft men 
in the city. And if ever arbitrary 
power fliould gain ground in England, 
it will be by means of the ieeming 
ncceffity of having recourfe to illegal 
methods, in order to come at opinions 
or perfons generally obnoxious* But 
when thcfe illegal practices have once 
beenauthorized, andhave pafTed into pre- 
cedents^ all perfons, and all opinions will 
lie at the mercy of the prime minifter, 
who will animadvert upon whatever 
gives him umbrage. 

Happy 
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Happy would it ht for the luUufpedl^- 

ing foils of liberty, if their enemies 
would fay, at firft, how far they meant 
to proceed againil them. To fay, as 
Dr. Brown does, that there are many 
opinions uid principles whTch ought not 
to be tolerated, and to inftance only in 
ihnCf is very fufpicious and alarming. 
Let him fay, in the name of all the 
friends of liberty, I challenge him, or 
any of his friends to fay, how many 
more lie has thought proper not to men- 
tion, and what they are ; that we may 
not admit the foot of arbitrary power, 
before we fee what fize of a body the 
moni):er has to follow it. 

Such is the connexion and gradation 
of opinions, that if once we admit there 
are Jome which ought to be guarded by 
civil penalties, it will ever be impoifible 
to diftinguifli, to general fatisfadlion, be- 
tween thofe which may be tolerated, and 
thpfe which may not No two men liv- 
ing, were they queftioned ftridiy, 
would give the fame lift of fuch funda--^ 
mciitals* Far caficr were it to diftin- 
guifli 
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guifli the exa<£t boundaries of the ani« 

mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms 
in nature, which yet naturalifts £nd to 
be impoflfible. But a happy circum- 
ftance it is for human fociety, that, in 
reiigion and morals, there is no neceflity 
to dillinguifh them at all. The more 
important will guard themielves by their 
own evidence, and the lefs important 
do not deferve to be guarded. 

Political principles, indeed, may re- 
quire penal fan(5lions ; but tiien it is for 
the very fame reafon that religious and 
moral principles recjuire none. It is be- 
caufe they do not carry their own evi- 
, dence along with them. Governments 
a<5luaily eftablilhed muft guard them- 
felves by penalties and intolerance, b^ 
caufc forms of government, and perfons 
prehding in them, being nearly arbitrary, 
it may not be very evident that a diffe- 
rent government, or different gover- 
nors, would not be better for a ftate. 
Laws relating to treafon are to be con- 
fidered as arifing from the principle of 
ielf-prefervation. But even with re- 
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{pc^ to civil government, it is better not 
to guard every thing fo ftrongly as that 
no alteration can ever be made in it. 
Nay, altercations are daily propofed, aad 
daily take place in our civil govcmmefit, 
in things both of great and imall confii- 
quence* They are improvements in 
religion only that receive no counte- 
nance from theikate ; a tatc lingular and 
hard! 

Befides, fo many are the fubtle dif- 

tiiiu-ioiis relating to religion aucl morals, 
that no magiltrate or body of magi^, 
ftrates, could be fuppofed to enter into 
them and yet, widiout entering into 
them, no laws they could make would 
be cfFedlual. To inftance in the firft of 
Dr. Brown's principles, and the moft 
etTential of them, viz. the being of a 
God. The magiltrate muft define ftridl- 
ly what he means by the term God, for 
otherwiie Epicureans and Spinozifts 
might be no atheifts ; or Arians or Atha- 
nafians might be- obnoxious to the law« 
The magiftrate muft likewifc puniili, not 
only thole who direi^y maintain the 

principles 
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principles of Atheifm (for evafions are 
ib €»fy to find, that fuch laws would 

hurt no body) but he mufl: puniili thofe 
wlio do it iadiredUy ^ and what opinions 
are there not, in religion, morak, and 
even natural piiilo^o[)hy, which might 
not be faid to Uad to Atheifm f Tht 
cloclriiic of equivocal generation, for 
inltancc, might certainly be thought ot 
this kind, as well as many others, 
which have been very harmieisly main- 
tained by many good chriitians. 

I am fenfible, that in the few par- 
ticulars which Dr. Brown has thought 
proper to mention, his intolerant prin- 
ciples are countenanced by Mr. Locke ; 
but, as far as I can recollecft, thefe are 
all the opinions which he would 
not tolerate ; whereas this writer al« 
ferts there are 7nany j fo that lie mufl: 
provide himfclf with W otha: au- 
thority for the reft. Befides I make 
i^o doubt, the great Mr. Locke would, 
without the leaft reludlance, have given 
up any of his aflertions,- upon find- 
ing bad an ufe nxade of them, and 

that 
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that the coniequenees of them were fa 
very unfavourable to his own great ob- 
jed, and cantradiclory to hh leading 
principles ; and that he would, with 
indignation, have given up any adhe- 
rents to arbitrary power, who, from fuck 
a pret^ce as this, ihould have claimed 
his prote£lion from the generous pur- 
fuit of the friends of liberty, of rea- 
fon, and of mankind. After all, the 
controverfy is not about men, but prin- 
ciples. And fo great an enemy as Mr. 
Locke, to all authority in matters of 
opinion, would not have been fb incon- 
fiftent as to have excepted his own. 

It will be faid, that a regard to liberty 

itfelf mull plead for one exception to the 
principles of toleration. The papifb, it 
is alledged, are fuch determined enemies 
to liberty, civil and ecclefiaftical, and fo 
effedlually alienated £rom the. interefts 
of a proteftant country and government, 
that proteftants, who have a regard for 
their own fafety, and the great caufe in 
which they are engaged, cannot tolerate 
diem* If they do it, it is at their own 

K pcxil ^ 
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peril ; fo that the perfecutioa of papifts 
is, in fa£i, nothing more than a didate 

of felf-prcfcrvadon. 

This plea, I own, is plaufible; and 

two centuries ago it is no wonder it had 
coniiderable weight ; but perfecntion by 
prote/Id)its, in this enlightened age, ap- 
pears lo utterly repugnant to the great 
principle of their caufe, that I wilh they 
would view it in every point of light, 
before they feriouily adopt any fuch 
meafure. And I cannot help thinking, 
that the refult of a more mature confi- 
deratton of this fubjed: will not be to 
render evil for e'vil to our old mother 
church, but rather a more indulgent 
treatment than we have as yet vouch- 
lafed to aiibrd her. 

• , ■ ■ 

In the firfl place, I cannot imagine 
that the increafe of popery, in theie 
kingdoms, will ever be fo confiderab]e, 
as to give any juft alarm to the friends 
of liberty. All the addrefs and ailiduity 
df man cannot, certainly, recommend fo 
ftbfurd a fyilem of faith ajKl pradUce to 

any 
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any but the ioweft and mofl: illiterate o£ 

our common people, who can never 
have any degree of influence in the ftate* 
The number of popifh gentry muft grow 
lefs ; partly through the influence of 
fafliion, and partly through the con** 
▼idtion of thofe who have a liberal 
education, which will neceffarily throw 
protefl:ant books into their hands. ' 

The French tranflator of Warburton's 
Alliance^ in an addrefi to Cardinal Fleury, 
(in which he recommends fuch a fyilem 
of church eftabliihment and toleration 
as this of the Biflio]) of GlouceitcT) ob- 
ferves, that the number of Roman ca- 
tholicks in England diminiihes every 
day, and that the only reafon why they 
are not fo good fubjeds in this countipy, 
as they are in Holland, is, that they are 
under more reflraints here. 

If the popifh priefts and miflionaries 
have the fucceis which it is pretended 
they have, I am almoft perfuadcd, that 
the moft efledlual arguments they have 
employed for this purpole, have been 

K z drawn 
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drawn from, the rigour of our prefent 

laws refpcdiiig the papifts, They tell 
the people, that, confcious of the weak^ 
nefs of our caule, we dare not give them 
full liberty to teach and exercife their 
religion ; knowing that the excellency of 
it is fuch, that, if it were publicly exhi- 
bited, it would attradt univerfal -admira- 
tion ; and that what we are not able to 
fileiice by argument, we fupprefs by 
force. 

. Befides, the traces and remains . of 
popery are fo ftriking in the book of 
common prayer, and in the whole of 
our ecclehailical eftabliihment, that the 
derivation of it from the popifh fyftem 
cannot be concealed ; and hence it may 
not be difficult for an artful papift, to 
peiiuade many of the common people 
to quit the lhadow, and have recourfe to 
the fubftance ; to abandon the interefts 
of an apoitate ciiild, anid adopt that of 
its ancient and venerable parent* 

Let the church of England then, be- 
fore it be too late, make a farther re* 

formation 
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fonnation from popery, and leave fewer 

of the fymbols of the Romifh church 
about h&i and. ik^ ideas of her mem*-* 
bers being more remote from every thing 
that ha^ aay contiectipn with popery, 
the popifh iniflion^es will have much 

more difficulty in making them compre- 
hend ai^d relilh it;. A convert to popery 
from any pf the feAs of proteftant diflen- 
ters (who are farther removed irom the 
popifii fyftem than the church of Eng- 
land) is very rarely heard of. And 
this e&edl is not owing, to any particular 
care of their minifters to guard their 
hearers againft popery ; but becaufe the 
whole fyftem of their faith and practice 
is fo contrary to it, that even the com- 
mon people among them^ would as ioon 
turn mahometa^s, or pagans, as become 
papifts. . 

Inftead, then, of ufing more rigour 
with the papifts, let us allow them a full 
toleration. We ihould, at leali^ by this 
means, be better judges of their num- 
ber, and increafe. And I al fo think 
they would be much leis fomidable in 

K 3 ' thefe 
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tliefe circumftances, than they are at 
prefent. If they be enemies, an open 
enemy is lefs dangerous than a fecret one* 
And if our ecclefiaftical eftablifliment 
mud not be reformed, and removed far- 
ther from popery ; let the clcrgy, as the 
beil Jucccdaneum for fuch an eflPedlual 
anddote againft their poifon, {how 
more zeal in the difcharge of their pa- 
rochial duties, and give more attention 
to their flocks. Half the zeal which 
the papifts employ, to make converts, 
would be more than fufficient to prevent 
any from b^ing made. Whofe bufinefs 
is it to counteraA the endeavours of the 
popifli emiflaries, but thofe whom the 
ftate has appointed the guardians of the • 
people in fpiritual matters ; and what is 
their calling in the aid of the civil pow- 
er, ' but an acknowledgement of a neg- 
led of thfeir proper duty I 

It may be faid, tJiat the particular 

fituation of this country fliould be a 
modve vrith all the friends of our happy 
conftitution, to keep a watchful eye over 
the papifts \ fince a popilh religion may, 

at 
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at length, fix a popifli pretender upon 
the throne of thefc kingdoms. Serioufly 
. as this argument for perfecution might 
have been urged formerly, I cannot help 
thinking that, ever fince the laftrebellion, 
the apprehenlion on which it is ground- 
ed, is become abfolutely chimerical, and 
therefore that it does not defer ve a ferious 
anfwer. After the pope himfelf has re- 
f ufed to acknowledge the heir of the Stu- 
art family to be king of England, what 
can a papifl, as fuch, have to plead for 
him ? And, for my own part, I make no 
doubt, there are men of good fenfe a- 
niong the popifli gentry, at leaft, and ' 
perfons of property of that perfuafion, 
as well as among perfons of other reli- 
gious profeliions ; and therefore, that if 
they lay under fewer civil difadvantages, 
they would not only chearfuUy acquiefce 
in, but would become zealoufly attached 
to our excellent form of free government ; 
and that, upon any emergency, they 
would bravely lland up for it, proteftant 
as it is, in oppofition' to any popijihfyftem 
of arbitrary power whatever. 
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Befides, when a popifli country is at 
this very time,* fliowing us an example 
of a toleration, more perfed, in feverat 
refpefls, than any which the chm-cli of 
England allows to thofe whodiiieat from 
her, is it not time to advance a little 
farther? Political confideratious, may 
juftly be allowed to have fome weight 
in tills cafe. France may reafonably be 
expected to follow, and improve upon 
the example of Poland; and if we do 
not make fome fpeedy improvement of 
liberty, th^t great and indefatigable 
rival power, by one mailer ftroke of 
policy, may almoft depopiilate this great 
and flourfhing kingdom. 

We often hear it faid, that if France 

grows wife, and admits of toleration, 
England is undone. Novelty, and a 
milder climate, will, no doubt, attracft 
multitudes; and whenever the French 
make a reformation, as their minds arc 
much more enlightened, than thofe of 
the Englifli reformers were, when our 

prefent 

* Writtcp in 1768. 
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prcfent eftablifliment was fixed, their 
reformation wiU, in all probability, be 
much more perfect than otirs. And if 
the French through our folly, and the 
ambition, avarice, or bafenefs of fome 
fpiritual dignitaries, flioxild be permitted 
to uke the lead in thia noble work) and 
our emulation be not roufed by their exr 
ample, the futuie motto of Kugland 
may, with too much propriety, be taken ' 
from Bacons fpeaking itatue, Tim£ is 

PAST. 



SECTION VL 

* 

Some diJiinEiiQ7ts that have been 
"tiiadc on the Jliujccl of religious 
liberty y and toleration cmfidered^ ■ 

IN order to illuflrate ibme of the fun- 
damental principles of religious liber<- 

ty, I beg the reader's indulgence while I 
animadvert on a fc^\^ dillindlions tiiat 
have been fuggefted by fome perfons who 

have • 
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have written, at different times, on this 
fubjc<a, and whicli I think have tended 
to introduce confiifion into our ideas 
concerning it. Many of my readers may 
think feme of the cafes I fliall mention, 
unworthy of the notice I have taken of 
them, but 1 hope they will excufe my 
giving them a place in this fedtion, when 
they confider that it is, at leaft, poflible 
they may have occafioned feme difficulty 
to other periuns, unufed to thefe Ipecula- 
tlons. 

!• Religion is fometimes conlidered as 
of a perfonal, and fometimes as of a p(H 
Ktical nature. Iji feme mcafure, indeed, 
every thing that concerns individuals 
muft affcA the fbcieties which they pom- 
pofe J but it by no means follows, that 
it is, therefore, rights or nvife for foci- 
eties (i. e. mankind colleclively taken) 
to intermeddle with every thing, fo as 
to make laws, and appoint fandtions 
concerning every thing ; becaufe, in 
numberlefs cafes, more confiifion and 
inconvenience would neceffarily arife 
from the interference^ than from the 

want 
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want of it ; fince individuals are, in many 
refpedls, better fituated for the purpofe 
of judging and providing for themielves. 
than magiltrateSj as fuch, can be. 

Thefe, and many other reafons, lead 
me to conhder the bufinefs of reUgion, 
and every thing fairly connected with 
it, as intirely a pcrfonal concern^ and al- 
together foreign to the natiire, obje^ 
and ufe of civil magiftracy. 

Befiides, - there is fomething in the na- 
ture of religion that makes it more than 
out of the proper Jphere^ or province of 
the civil magiftrate to intermeddle with 
it. The duties of religion, properly un- 
derftood, feem to be, in ibme meafure, 
incompatible with the interference of 
the civil powen f or the purpofe and 
obje£l of religion neceflarily fuppofe the 
pouuers of indi'viduals^ and a refponftbility^ 
which is the confequence of thofe pow- 
ers; fo that the civil magiftrate, by 
taking any of thofe powers from indi- 
viduals, and afluming them to himfelf, 
doth fo far incapacitate them for the 

duties 
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dudes of religion.) If, for iaftance, I 

be commauded by diviixe authojcity to 
fearcb the fcriptures^ and the magiftrate 
forbid me the nfc of them, how can I 
difcharge my duty I And for the fame 
reafon, I muft think the authority of 
the magiHrates oppofed to that of God, 
in every cafe in which human, laws im- 
pede the ufe of my faculties in matters 
of religion. 

As a being capable of immortal life 
(which is a thing of infinitely more con- 
fequence to mc than all the political 

. conliderations of this world) I muft en- 
deavour to render myfelf acceptable to 
God, by fuch difpofitions and fuch con- 

* d\x&^ as he has required, iu order to £.t 
me for future happinefs. For this pur- 
pole, it is evidently requifite, that I dili- 
gently ufe my reafon, in order to make 
myfelf acquainted with die will ot Cod ^ 
and alfo that I have liberty to do what- 

"^ver I believe he requires, provided I do 
not moleft my fellow creatures by fuch 
aiTumed Ubeiity. But all human efta- 
blifhments, as fuch, obftru6t freedom of 

inquiry 
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inquiry in matters of religion, by lay« 

ing an undue bias upon the mind, if 
they be not fuch, as by their exprefi 

coriftitutions prevent all inquiry, and 
preclude every poflible efieil of it. 

m 

' Chrillianity, by being a more fpiritual 
and moral conftitution than any other 
form of religion that ever appeared in 
the world, requires men to think and ail 
for themfelves more accurately than any 
. other. But human eftablilhments, by 
calling off men's attention from the 
commandments of God to thofe of men, 
tend to defeat the great ends of religion. 
They are, therefore, incompatible with 
the genius of chriftianity, 

II. In examining tlic riglit of the civil 
magiftrate to eftablifli any mode of reli- 
gion, or that of the ftibjed to oppofc it, 
the gQodnefs of the religion, or of the 
mode of it, is not to be taken into the 
queftion ; but only the propriety (which is 
the fame v^ith the utiliiy ) of the civil ma- 
giftrate as fuch, interfering in the bufinef $• 
For vyhat the magiftrate may think to be 

very 
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very juft, and even conducive to the good 

of fociety, the fubjedl may think to be 
wrong, and hiirtful to it* If a chriitian 
magiftrate hath a right to eftablifh any 
mode of the chriftian religion, or the 
chriftian religion in general, a Mahome- 
tan governor nmlT: liave the fame right 
to eitablifh the Mahometan religion ; 
and no liberty can be claimed by a chri* 
ftian under a Mahometan government, 
to ezerciie the chriftian religion, that 
may not, in the fame degree, be claimed 
by a Mahomeun fubjedl of a chriftian 
government, to ezercife the Mahometan 
reUgion. Alfp, if it be unreafonable and 
opprellive to oblige chriftian fubjei£b to 
lupport the Mahometan religion, it is 
equally unreafonable and opprellive to 
oblige a Mahometan to fupport the chri- 
ftian religion, in the place where he re- 
iides f or to o|;>lige chriftians of one de- 
nomination to fupport another mode of 
it, which they do not approve. 

The authority of God and confcience 
may always, with equal juftice, be op- 
pofed to hmnan authority ^ and the ap- 
peal 
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peal of Peter and John to the Jewifli 
magiftrates, concerning their obligation 
to obey God rather than man, will equally 
ferve a Proteftant in a Popilh eftablifli*- 
mcnt, or a Diffcntcr of any kind in a 
Protellant one. It is of no avail to the 
• Papift, or the Proteftant, in any eftablifh"- 
ment) to pretend that the religion they 
enforce is true^ or that it is the fame, in 
general, with that which thofe who dif- 
ient from them profels ; becaufe the Pro- 
teftant and the DilTenter do not obje<5l 
to the eitablifliment in thofc refpecls in 
which they believe it to be true^ but in 
thofe in which they believe it to be falfe^ 
and to require theax to believe and do 
what their confcience difapproves. And 
for a Proteftant of any denomination 
whatever^ to maintain his own right to 
refill the impofitions of a Popifti govern- 
xnenty and at the fame time to infift up- 
on a right to impofe upon his felh>w 
chriillans of other Proteftant denomina- 
tions, is too abfurd to admit of a formal 
refutation/ 
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III. Some perfons, of narrow minds^ 
may be ready to admit of a plea for the 
toleration of all fects of FroteftatUs. 
They may bear them fome degree of 
good will, as brethren, or at leaft, as 
difiant relations^ though the blood in their 
veins be not equally pure with their own ; 
but, in order to demonRrate tliat there 
may ht: a licentioufnefs in toleration^ 
and that we muft flop fomewhere, they 
fay, " What muft we do with heatbetu 
" and atheifisy I anfwer, the very fame 
that you, chriftians, would wifli that 
heathens and atheifts, in your Ikuation, 
ihould do to you, being in theirs. If 
your party has been fo long in power, 
that yon cannot, even in fuppoiidon, fe- 
parate the idea of it from that of the 
authority whicli has been fo long con- 
nected with it ; ic.icl the hiftory of the 
primitive church, and lee what it was 
that the firft chriftians wiflied and plead- 
ed for, under the Pagan emparors. Read 
the antient chriftian apologies ; and do 
the infi'lcio of the prcfcnt age the jufticc 
to put them, or at lealt part of them, in- 
to their mouths^ 
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iV« Others have the moderation and 

good fenfe to admit the reafonablencfs of 
perfoos beiug allowed to judge for them** 
iel^esy and4x^:/^ffl^ as they pleafe in mat- 
ters of religion, and even to exercife 
whatever mode of religion, their conTd-* 
eaces approve of ; but diey will not ad- 
mit of any thing that iias a tendency to 
increafe the obnoxious {e& ; no pi:d>U-* 
cation of books, or other attempts to 
make proielytes; not even a refle(^oa 
upon the eftabliihed religion, thon^ it 
be neceffary to a vindication of their 
own. * But what fignifies a privilege of 

judging for oiirfclves, if we have not the 
neceiTary means of forming a right judg- 
ment, by the perulal of books contain- 
ing the evidence of both fides of the 
queftion i What fome diftinguilh by the 
names of a£iive and pajfftve oppoiition to 
an eftabliflied religion, diflfer only in 
name and degree. To defend myfelf, 
and to attack my adverfary, is, in many 
ca^eSy the ,very fame thing, and the one 
, cannot be done without the other. 



L ^efides. 
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Beiides, the perfons who make ufe of 
this diftiiwftiofi, Ihould confider that, for 
the reafons they alledge, the Jewiih ru- 
lers did right to forbid Peter and John 
to preach, or to teach, in the name of 
Jelus of Nazareth, and that Peter and 
John did wrong in not fiibmltting to that 
prohibition. They ftiould confider that 
the primitive chriftians, under heathen 

govcnmieuts, had no ri^ht, according 
to their maxims, to any thing more than 
the private exercife of their worfliip, and 
that they offended againft the poivers 
that then were^ and that were ordained of 
God^ when they wrote their excellent 
books, and took the pains they did to 
propagate their religion among all ranks 
of men, and among all nations of the 
world ; though they acted in obedience 
to the folemn injunction of our Lord, 
who bade them go and preach the g(^pel 
to every creature » 

By the gojpel tverj chriftian will, and 
muflb underftand, the gofpel in its puri- 
ty 'f i. e. wliat he apprehends to be the 
pare gofpel $ in oppofition, not only to 

heathenifin 
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heathenifm, and religions fundamentally 
falfcy but to erroneous chriftianity, or 

to religions that are in part true. What- 
ever be thereligiotis opinions, therefore, 
that I ferioully think are agreeable to 
the word of God^ and of importance to 
the happinefs of mankind, I look upon 
myfelf as obliged to take every prudent 
method of propagating them, both by 
the ufe of fpeech and writing ; and the 
man who refrains from doing this, when 
he is convinced that he ihould . do good 
upon the whole by attempting it, what- 
ever, rifque he might run in confequence 
of oppofing anti-chriftian eftablifliments, 
is a traitor p his proper lord and mailer^ 
and (hows that he fears more them ivho 
can only kill the body (whether by the 
heathen methods of beheading, crucify<« 
ing, throwing to the wild beafts, &c. 
or the chriftian methods of burning a- 
live, and roafting before a flow fire) 
than him, uuho can cqft both foul and body 
into belL 

V. It is faid by fome, who think them- 
felves obliged to vindicate the conduA of 

L 2 Chiift 
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ClH'iit and his apolUes, that, tliougli ao 
general plea to oppofe an eftabliihed re- 
ligion can be admitted, in excufe of a 
pretended reformer, yet that a fpecud 
plea, fuch as a belief of a divine com- 
iniiHon, will excafe him. But I can fee 
no material difierence in thefe cafes. 
The voice of confcieiice is, in all cafes, as 
the itoice of God to every man. It is, 
therefore, my duty to endeavour to en- 
lighten the minds of my friends, my 
countrymen, and mankind in general, 
as far as I have ability and opportunity ; 
and to exert myfelf with more or leis 
zeal, in proportion, as I myfelf ftiall 
judge the importance of the occafiou 
requires ; let my honeft endeavours be 
conlidcrcd as ever lb fa cl ions and lediti- 
ous, by thofe vtrho are aggrieved by 
them. It is no new cry among the ene- 
mies of reformation, The men who haw 
turned the world upftde down are come 
hith^^r aljo, 

VI. There are ibme who confine the 

obligation to propagate chriftianity to j 

the clergy^ and even to thole of them j 

who \ 
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who have a regular cmmiffim for that 
purpofe, according to the form of efta- 
bliflied churches \ and iky that laymen 
cannot be under any obligation to trouble 
thcmfelves about it, in wiiatever part of 
the world they be caft ; and what they 
fay coaceraing the propagation of chri- 
ftianity they would extend to the refor- 
mation of it. But I can lee no founda- 
tion for this diftin<5Uon, either in reafon, 
or in the fcriptures. The propagation, 
or reformation of cliriuianitv, is com- 
prehended in the general idea of ^r^-* 
mating ujlful knoivledge 0f any kind, and 
this is certainly the duty of every man, 
in proportion to his ability and oppor- 
tunity. 

Our Saviour gives no hint of any dif- 
ference between clergy and laity amQng 
his difciples. The twelve apoftles were 

only diftinguiflied by him as appointed 
witnelTes of his life, death, and refur- 
re^lion. After the defceht of the Holy 

Ghoft, fupcrnatnral gifts were ecpally 
communicated to all chriftian converts. 
The diftindion of elders was only fuch 

L 3 as 
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as years and experience intitled men to, 
and only rcfpeAed the internal govern- 
ment of particular churches. As to the 
propagation of chriitianity abroad, or 
the reformation of corruptions in it at 
home, there is nothing in the Icriptures, 
that can lead us to imagine it to \^ the 
duty of one man more than another. 
Every man who underftands the chri- 
ftian religion, I confider . * /saving the 
fame commiliion to teach it, as that of 
any biihop, in England, or in Rome. 

VII. Some of^the advocates for efta- 
blilhments lay great flxefs on the diftinc- 
tion between pofttive and m^ali'vc rc- 
ftraints put upon diflente ]s. The for- 
mer they aflPe<a to difclaim, but the lat- 
ter they avow, and pretend that it is no 
periecution. But here I can find no real 
difference, except in degree. Ah exclu- 
fion from ab advantage, and a fubjeclion 
to a pofitive difadvantage agree in this, 
that a man who is fubjed to either of 
them is in a nvorfe condition on that ac- 
count, than he would otherwife Have 
been. If a i-OLan, for confcience fake, be 

excluded 
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"^eluded from a lucrative office, to 

whicli another perfon, of a diferent per- 
iuafion, has accefs ; he fuffers as much, 
as if the office had been open to him, 
and a fine, equai to the advantage he 
would have gained by it, impofed upon 
hima Nay, it is cal'y to fuppofe cafes, 
in which negative reftraints may be a 
greater hardihip than pofitive ones. 
The inter^^!'9m^n of fire and 'water is not .a 
ientence of pofitive punifihment, and yet 
banliliinent, or death miiJl; be the con- 
fequence. Notwithftanding all this, ne- 
gative reftraints; however fevere, muft 
not be called perfecution, while poiitive 
reftraints, how light fbever, cannot be 
denied to fal. under that obnoxious ap- 
pellation. 

In reality thofe who defend the necelli- 
ty and propriety of laying diflenters under 
negative reftraints, without cliufmg to be 
advocates for pofitive ones, are only a* 
fraid of the term perfecutim, which, hap- . 
pily for the friends of liberty, lies under 
an odium at prefent ; but their argummts 
would be much clearer, and lofe nothing 

of 
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of their ftrengtfa: ; and their ideas would 
be more £ree from ccmfu&oay i£ they 
would openly maintaiii, tkat a certain 
degree of perfecution was juft, tlxough 
certain degrees of it were unjuft; and 
they might eafily fay, that diey could 
not pretend to fix any precife boundary 
in this cafe, but muil leave it to be deter*- 
mined by circumftances, 

SECTION VII. 

* 

Farther obfervations concerning the 
extent of ecclejtajikal authority^ 
and the power, of civil governors 
in matter's of religion. 

IT is faid that a chriftian churchy or a 
chriftian fociety, and tke ponver of 
chriftian focieties, are certainly fpoken 
of in the New Teftament ; that focieties 
cannot fubUft without officers and lanvs^ 

nor 
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nor can laws be enforced without/>mi//z>j. 
All this, and every confequencc of the 
like nature, is readily gncnted ; but the 
faniftions of the church of Chrift in this 
world are, like itfelf, and like the nve^ 

pons of the chr'ijlian zuiujarc^ not carnal^ 
and temporal, but of a fpiritual nature ; 
and do not afiedi a man's perfon, life, 
liberty, or eftate. All that our Saviour 
direds, in caie of the greateft refrado<»- 
rinefs, is to confider fuch obftinate of- 
fenders as heathen men and publicans \ that 
is, we are jufiified in ceafing to look up- 
on tliem as brethren and fellow chrifti- 
ans ; and they ar^ not intitled to our pe- 
culiar afFedion, and attention, as fuch. 

The delwering over to Satan, which St. 

Paul mentions, as a punifliment for the 
greateft ofience that could be committed 
in the chriftian church, is not a deliver- 
ing .over to the civil magiftrate^ or to the 
executioner. In fliort, all that the New 
Teftament autlioiizcs a chriilian church, 
or its officers, to do, is to exclude from 
their fociety thofe perfons whom they 
deem unworthy of it. There is no hint 

of 
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of fuch excluded members lying under 
any civil difqualificadon. If rhcy were 

HOC to be coniidered as chnjlians^ and pro- 
per members of chriftian focieties \ they 
were 11111 men, proper members of civil 
lociety, and not liable to civil penalties, 
unleisthey had, likewife, offended againft » 
the laws of the ftate. 

The horrid fentence of excommunication^ 
as it is in ul'e in the church of Rome, or 
the church of England, is well known 
)t ID have been introduced into the 
chriilian church, till the Roman Em- 
perors became chriftians ; and was not 
eftabliflied in its full extent till about the 
fifth century, when it was adopted by 
the barbarous Cekes, and other Germa- 
nic nations, and made iimiiar to what 
they had praAifed in their own Dniidi- 
cal religion i which was, in this refpedl, 
analogous to that of the Hindoos. In 
both of them excommunication was the 
• heaviell puniihment that could be in- 
curred in human fociety, as it cut a man 
off from all the benefits of it. 

It 
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It will* be iaid that, in the times of St. 
Paul,' temporal penalties were inliidled 
upon members of the chriltian church, 

for their irregularities committed in it. 
For this caufe^ fays the aportle, Jo7ne arc 
weak and ftckly amdng you^ and fome Jleep ; 
which is generally luiclerftood to refer to 
iicknefs and death, as a puniihment for 
their ihameful abufe of the inftitution 
of the Lord's fupper. But it Ihould be 
confidered, that thefe punifhments were 
the immediate acl of God^ and m the 
fbridteft fenfe nuraculous, like the death 
of Ananias and Sapphira, or the blinds 
nefs of Elymas the forcerer. Thefe. 
cafes, therefore, .will not authorize pu<* 
nifhments inflidled by men. All that 
can be done to thofe who are guiky .of 
contempt againft church power, is to 
leave them to the judgment of God^ who will 
fufficiently protect his church, and who 
is a better judge of its real danger than 
man can be j and if he chufe to bear with . 
fiich offenders, what haye we to do to 
obftrudl the effeds of his Jong iuliering 
and mercy I 
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I have no o])iec5lion, however, on my 
own account, to allowing eccieiiaiUcal 
' officers to do more than Ghrifl, than St. 
Paul, jor the other apoftles ever pretend- 
ed to. Let them not only prediil^ but, 
if their zeal prompt them to it, let them 
imprecate divine judgments. Let them 
pray that God ^culd fpeedily plead his 
o'wn caufe^ taking it for granted to be 
their own. Were I the obnoxious per- ' 
fon, I flioiild be very eafy upon the oc- 
caiion, provided their own cruel and 
mercilefs hands were not tipon me. 

It is allowed by many, that chriftian 

chiuclics, as fuch, and its officers, as 
fuch, have no right to inflidl civil punifli- 
ments 5 but they lay the civil magiftrate 
may embrace the chriftian religion, ?.nd 
enforce its precepts by civil penalties. 
But have civil magiftrates, when they 
become chnllians, a power of altering, . 
or new modelling the chriftian religion, 
any more than other members of the 
chriftian church? If not, its laws and 
fandions remain juft as they did before, 
fuch as Jefus Chrift and his apoftles left 

them y 
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them ; and the thiAgs that may have 

been fubftituted in their place, cannot 
be called chriiUaaitT, but are foxueching 
elle. 

If the civil magiilrate chule to become 

a cliriftian, by all means let the doors of 
the chriitian church be open to him, as 
they ought to be to all, without diftinc- 
tion or refped of perfons ; but when -he 
is in, let hhn be coniidered as no more 
than any other private chriftian. Give 
him a vote in all cafes in which the 
whole aiTembly is concerned, but let him, 
like others, be fubjedl to church cenfures, 
and even to be excommunicated, or ex- 
cluded for notorious ill behaviour. 

It is, certainly, contrary to all ideas 

of common fenfe, to fuppole that civil 
magiftrates embracing chriftianity have, 
therefore, a power of making laws for 
the chriftian church, and enforcing , the 
obiervance of them by &ni^ton$ alto- 
gether unfuitable to its nature. The 
idea cannot be admitted without fup-» 
pofing a total change in the very firft 

principles 
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pi luciplcs and eflentials of cliiiilianity. 
If civil penalties be introduced into the 
chriftian church, it is, in every fenfe, 
and to every purpofe, making it a klng^ 
dom of this world* Its governors then 
affume a power over men's perfons and 
property, a power unknown in the iniU- 
tutes of our rehgioli. If, moreover, the 
civil magiftrate take upon him to pre- 
fcribe creeds and confeflions of faith, as 
is the cafe in England, what is it but to 
ulurp a dominion o^er the faith of chri'^ 
ftians, z power, which the apofiles them-* 
felv^s exprefbiy difclaimed. 

It may be faid, that**the civil magi^ 

ftrate, upon embracing chriftianity, and 
being convinced of the excellency of its 
precepts, may chufe to incorporate them 
into liis fcheme of civil policy, and en- 
force them by civil penalties, not as 
matters of religion, but as belonging to 
civil government. Thus Chrift has for- 
bidden polygamy, and the civil magi- 
ftrate (a Turk for inltance) being con- 
verted to chriftianity, in order to put 

an end to clie former cuilom^ may make 

it 
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it death to many two wives. He may 
alfo think the minifters of the chridiaa 
chtirch a very refpc<5kable order of men, 
and inveft them with civil power ; where- 
by they may be enabled to infli<^ civil 
punifhments, in cafes where, before, 
they covild only make ufe of a d moniti- 
ons ; and he may tax the people for their 
fupport. Thinking one mode of chri- 
ftianity preferable to another, may he 
not alfo, arm its minifters, with a civil 
power for fupprefling the reft ; when, be- 
fore, they could only have ufed argvi<-> 
ments for this purpofe ? Are civil and 
eccleUaftical powers ib very incompatible 
that the Gitne peiAbns may not be inveft- 
ed with both ? Were not all heads of far 
milies, both kings and prie/ls, in the pa- 
triarchal times ? 

I anfwer, that, whatever regulations 
the civil magiftrate may adopt, yet, a& 
his adopting of them, and enforcing 
them by civil penalties makes them, con- 
fefledly, to be of a civil nature, he is 
not intitled to obedience with refpedt to 
them, lb far as they are of a religious 

nature. 
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nature. If, therefore, any private cliri- 
fiian ihould di&r in opinion from his 
civil magiftrate, or tliole inveftcd by him 
with civil power, with refpedl to thofe 
things which are of a religious nature, 
he cannot confider himfelf as under any- 
more obligation to fubmit to him, than 
he would be to fubmit to a heathen ma- 
giftrate in the fame cafe. A confcienti- 
bus chriftian will never helitate about 
obeying God rather than man, though 
that man Ihould be a magiftratei or 
though he ihould be a chriftian, and af^ 
fume the title of fupreme head of the 
whole, or any part of the chriftian church. 

Any other niaxuns than thcic, it is evi- 
dent, might be attended with the utter 
iubverfion of the chriftian religion, ~ 'For 
the civil magiftrate would have nothing 
to do but to adopt chriftianity into his 
lyftem of civil policy ; and then, hav- 
ing the whole within his owi^ cogni-* 
zance, he might add and alter at plea** 
fure, till he had made it quite a diffe-^ 
rent thing from what he found i& 

It 
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It is nponthis principle of the civil 
magiftrate converting chriftianity iuto 
civil policy, 6t fometfaing fimilar to it, 
tiiat Dr. Balguy, and, I believe, moil of 
die advocates for church powar*in Eng-> 
land at prefent, found their claim to ec- 
clefiaiUcal authority* The clergy of 
former ages went upon quite anodter - 
ground. They claimed authority jure 
dtvino^ and fcomed to derive their pow- 
er from the civil magiftrate* Thefe t^va 
fpecie$ of authority were perpetually op- 
pofed to one aiKitfaer > and the church 
encroached upon die ftate, or the ftate 
upon the church, as opportunity favour- 
ed their re/pe^ve attempts \ inibmuch 
. that the hiftory of Europe, in the dark 
ages, is little more than an account of 
the violent ftroggtes between thefe twa 
contrary powers. 

The Romiih clergy ftilt keep up the 
iame preteaces, and ib did the clergy of 
die church of £agjand, till they were 
fairly argued, or laughed out of them. 
Upon thisy they have, lately, iet up ano* 
ther claim to power, not contrary to, but 

M imkr 
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under that of the civil magiftratc. la 
their prefent ideas, the ecclefiaftical cfta- 
bliihinentis a creature of the Jlate. They 
confider themfelves as civil officers^ em* 
ployed by the king to teach the religion 
the ftate has adopted, and they receive 
their wages, as other fervants of the ' 
crowu. 

Now, admitting all this, what have 

th^ people to do with them as minifters 
of the gofpel, and fervants of Jefus 
Chrift ; fmce they teach for doSlrines the 
cmttumdments of vien? Hitherto the chri- 
ftian people o£ this country have ima- 
gined, that their minifters came to them 
with a commiifion from Chriik, to teach 
them the things that relate to their ever-^ 
lafting happinefs, and thereby fecure 
the falvation of their immortal fouls. 
Hitherto they have held them in reve- 
rence as fucceflbrs of the apoftles, and 
fuhmitted themfehes to them, as to per- 
fons, ivho watched for their foulsy as thofe 
nvbo mufl give an accamU to their chief 
fhepherd, ivhen he fhall appear ^ and who, 
for their good, were inveiled with fpiri- 

tual 
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taal power, independent of all human 
authority. 

Should they not now, therefore, be 

apprized, that their ghoftly fuperiors 
have, of late, renounced the principle on 
which they have hitherto yielded them 
obedience, and that their clergy chuie 
to rtok with juftides of the peace, and 
other civil and crown officers, that they 
may, accordingly, change the mode of 
refpefft they have hitherto paid them i 

Not that I wonder that the advocates 

for the church of England have changed 
the ground of their defence, and that 
they are not a little embarafled . with 
their temporal fufremc head. It was a . 
thing that was quite neiv in the chriftian 
church, a thing that was by no means 
their own choice,, originally, but was ' 
forced upon them, and what they are 
now obliged to make the beft of ; fo that 
i£ one hypothecs will not fupport the 
novation, they muft have recourfe to a- 
nother. 

M z Ac 
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At tkis day, articles of and , 

rules of church difcipUnc arc cnafted, 
and liable to be abrogated by ads of 
parliament ; , whereas all this bufinefs 
was formerly done in fynods, and gene- 
ral councils, which acknowledged lefs 
dependence ou the civil power; and, low 
as is my opinion of the perfons who com- 
pofed the fynods, and general councils 
of former times, I cannot help thnikuig 
them more competent judges of articles 
of chriilian faith than any king of Eng^ 
iand, affifted, or not aflifted by an Eng- 
lijh parliaincnt. When thefe temporal 
powers fliall think proper to enacl any 
more ecclefiaftical canons, or confeflions 
of faith, I hope that, for the fake of de- 
cency, they will purge the two houfes 
of thofe members who cannot give fatis* 
fadory evidence that they are chriftians 
at all. But, upon rccoUedlion, Dr. Bal- 
guy will not think this circumftance ne- 
ceflaiy, fince, according to his deter- 
mination, the civil magiftratc is not to 
provide for himfelf, but for the largefi 
fea among his fubjeds 5 and therefore a 
Mahometan maglftrate might be as fafe- 
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ly trulled to make chriftian conftitutions 
as any chriftiaa magiftrate what^yer. 
Perhaps he might be thought more pro- 
per, fiacc, jbtaviqg 1x0 bia$^ in faTOur of 

any particular fed of chriftians, he 
might be expelled to be a more impar- 
tial j udge in the cafe. 

The reafon which the Biihop of Giou- 

cefter gives for the propriety of making 
the civil magiftrate the lupreme head of 
the church, " whereby he becomes pof- 

feffed of the fole right of ordering and 

decreeing everything that die minifters 
" and officers of the church had before 

a power of doing, (fo that even all 
** matters of opinion are out of the jurii^ 
" di(5lion of the church)"* is really cu- 
" rious. " The church/' it feems, " wants 
" protedion from external violence. This 
" protedlion the itate only can give to it ; 

but," fays this author, protection 
" not being to be afforded to any perfon 
^',or body, without power over that per- 

fon or body, in the perfon or body 

* Alliance jh 64, 81, 87. 

** pro- 
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** protedling, it neceflarily follows, that 
^ the civil magiftrate muft be fupreme*" 

% 

I cannot help thinking that thechxirch, 
according to this author, made a very- 
hard bargain, and paid very dear for 
protection* Might not the ftate have 
been content to proteil the church, with- 
out dilating to her in ecclefiaftical mat- 
ters i Certainly at the time this famous 
alliance was made, the agents for the 
church were under a panick, and muft 
have forgotten that Chrift himfelf had 
promifed to protedl his church, to be 
with it to the end of the world, and 
that the gates of hell Ihould not prevail 
againfl it* 

Were it not for the power to favour 
the profeifors of religion with which 
magiftrates are inverted, one might won- 
der how, of all mankind, they Ihould 
ever have been thought of, as proper to 
take the lead in an afFair of this nature. 
I ihould much fooner have thought of 
applying to them to fuperintend the bu- 
iuxefs of medicine, in which the healths 

and 
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and lives of their fubjeds are fb much 

concerned. But, happily for mankind, 
they have not taken it into their heads to 
intermeddle fo much with it. The rea- 
fon is, that there is nothing in the bufi- 
hefs of medicine, of which they could 
avail themfelves ; whereas a league with 
priefls^ who have always a great influ- 
ence over mankind, has often been ex- 
tremely convenient for them. 

Of all mankind, furely maglftrates 
have the leaft leifure, and the leail capa- 
city for judging in matters of religion. 
' Confequently, they are moft likely to de- 
termine ralhly, and in fuch a manner 
as beft fuits with their worldly views. 
Of this we have a notable example in 
the Hampton^Court conference. There 

the advocates for prelhyterianifm and 
epifcopacy had a folemn meeting, to de- 
bate on the merits of their refpe<flive 
modes of church government, in the 
prefence of King James I. (of bleiTed 
memory in the church of England) at a 
time, when, perhaps, a majority of the 
nation were difpofed in favour of prefby- 

terianilm. 
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teriaaifm. But was a Jkoag, with 
head full of the woAom of arbitrafy 
power, in a proper difpoEtiou to decide 
a coatroverfy of this &arare : aad migjii: 
it aot have been 6xpe6led, that the max- 
im Ub bj/I^ no king would be ikfficient 
to determme hk choice, againft the 
weight of a thouiand folid arguments* 
The iifue of the conference is weil known, 
but no better than it was before it took 
place. Such caufe have the advocates 
for epifcopacj to boaft of thdr triumph ! 

The hillory of this Hampton*Court 
controverfy, fo admirably exemplifiea 
the reafoning of the Bifhop of Gloucef- 
ter, that I wonder it was not adduced by 
liim, in aid of his argument, to prove, 
that the civil magiftrate is more likely 
to decide according to truth in mattors 
of religion than churchmen. Let us 
hear the great champion hiinfelf on this 
fubjedt, as this part of his argument 
feems to be the great hinge on which 
the mod important part of the contro* 
verfy concerning eftabliihments^ turns.* 

* AMiance, p. 

Church 
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" Ch\ireh fan£lity being acquired by fe- 
CG&cmf and reurexaeut trom human 
afl&irsy and tficat fecelfion rendering 

" men ignorant of civU fuci£ty> its rights 
and interefts (tn the place of which 

" will llicceed all the follies of fuperfti- 
^' tion and fanaticifm) we mult needs 
" conclude that religion, xuader fuch di- 
** reftors and reforniers, will deviate 
^' from truths and confequently a capa« 

" city, in proportion, of ierving lociety. 
On the other hand, when religion 
comes under the magtftrate's dire<5ti«- 
^* ons, its purity muft needs be well fup- 
^ ported and preferved. For truth and 

" public utility coinciding, the civil ma- 
** giftrate, as fuch, will fee it for his in- 
tereft to feck after and promote truth 
in religion, and by means of public 
utility^ which his ojQSice enables him fo 
well to underftancl, he will never be at 
*^ a lofs to know where fuch truth is to 
be found,, fo that it is impoflibte, un- 
" der this civil influence, for religion 
" ever to deviate far from truth/' . JU/um 
Uneatis mkit 
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I lliall only obferve, in anfwer to this 
curious piece of reafoning, that in an ad^- 
wrtifemeni prefixed to this very work/ he 
lays, " \% is a trite obfervation, that di- 
^ Tines make bad politicians. I beUeve 
** it is more generally true, that politicians 
" are but bad divines. ' A confellioa 
which, I own, I fliould not have cxped- 
ed from a man who, in the very fame 
book, pleads for the propriety of mak- 
ing thefe fame politicians^ alias bad di'^ 
njincs, the final judges in all ecclefiaiUcal 
caufes, and for giving them a power of 
enabling articles of faith and ecclefiafti- 
cal canons. 



This author, indeed, thinks there is 
a neceffity for churchmen making part ' 
the legiflative body, left, inftead of be- 
ing ^^^^ J, they fliould be the Jlaves of 
'the ftate, p. 78. But fo long as the bi- 
^ fliops in parliament have no negative up- 
on the refolutions of the houfe (a pri- 
vilege which this bifhop himfelf would 
not allow them) I do not fee what their 
feat there would avail them, if all the 
laity fnould differ from them ia their o- 
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. pinion concerning religious natters. In 
this cafe, ecclefiaftical canons wofuld be 
made, and articles of faith enabled, as 
contrary to their inclinations, as if they 
had not been confulted at all. So that, 
in cafe of an oppofition between the two 
powers, the clergy arc ftill entirely at 
the mercy of the laity, and therefore 
their flaves.^ 

Upon the whole, confidering every 
thing relating to this new bufinefs of a 
temporal head over chriftians, who are 
exprefsly commanded to call no man mq/ier 
upm earth ; and confidering how averfe 
the clergy always were to fuch a cataf- 
trophe in their afiairs, and how little 
they were prepared for it ; 1 cannot help 
thinking, that they have given very 
ftriking proofs of their acutenefs, and 
prefence of mind, in defending it fo 
plaufibly as they have done. 

To make this cafe of a temporal head 
toafpuitual church the more intelligible, 
let us fuppofe there are, in any country, 
a number of perfbns, who have formed 

them- 
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tkemielTes into a fociety for {Mromoting 

natural phiioibpiiyi that the civil uiagi- 
ftraie liears qf it, and, having a talte 
for the ftudy, becomes a member. If, 
v^a this,, he flioiild fia^e upon him to 
maJce laws for the Society, aad to enforce 
them with civil peftalties ; or if hje fliould 
cofDpel the membeiss to fubfcribe to par- 
ticular propofitions, and hypothcfcs, 
fliould we not proaoimce that the philo- 
ibf^cal ibciety was, to all intents and 
purpofes, diffolved? In like manner a 
chriftKui xoagiilrate, pretending to make 

laws to the cliriftlan church, is to be 
coniidered as doing every thing in his 
power to aboliih chriftianity , and fetting 
up lomething elfe in its place, that may 
be more or lefs like it, juft as it ihall 
happen. 

It may be faid that an union of civil 

and ccclcfiidlical power may take place 
in another manner, namely by a nation 
of chriftians voluntarily chufing the 
civil magiftrate to be their protedlor or 
heady and to make laws for them. So 
alio a fociety of philofuphci i» may chufe 

the 
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the citirl magiftntte for their {KPoteAor 
and head ; but if, in tliis cafe, he fliould 
compel their afleat to his own opinions, 
would it not be thought that, nomidi- 
ftanding their choice of the civil magi- 
ftrate for their head, if they ftri»mtted 
to his impoGtions, they ceafed to be what 
they were before, and the fociety chang- 
ed its nature and character ! In like man- 
ner, chriitians slOl altogether out of cha- 
rader in chufing a temporal head ; and 
no perfon who has a juft regard to his 
religion, and the liberty ivbereimtb Ckfrifl 
has made bm free^ will ever acknowledge 
^ fuch a dependence on the civil power. 

Whenever, tTiercforc, tlie civil magi- 
ftrate, either in conlequence of becom- 
ing a member of the chriftian church, 
by incorporating chriftianity into his 
fyftem of civil policy, or by bring cho- 
fen fupreme head of the church in a 
chriftian nation, introduces into the gos- 
pel fuch la-ws and fanftions as art evi- 
dently unfuitable to the nature of it $ ' 
as, for inftance, when, inftead of vo- 
hintary coatxibutions to the church 

ftock^ 
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ftock, he appoints the compulfory pay- 
ment of dues ; and when, for exhorta^ 
tion and reproof, he fubftitutes fiues and 
confilcatioos, torture and death, this 
new modelled fcheme cannot be called 
chrillianity. Thus When the poor in 
England became intitled to a legal main- 
tenance, charity, on which they before 
fubfifled, was fo far precluded ; for a 
man who now pays a poor rate is not to 
be ranked with him who gives alms of 
that nvbich he poffejfes. In all caies a 
change in the fundamental maxims of 
government, efpecially a change both in 
the laws themfelves, and in the fanfiions 
of them, cannot be deemed lefs than a 
change in the conftitution. 

4 

For my own part, I can conceive no 
method whateyer, in which the civil 
magiilrate can be in veiled with ecclefi- 
aftical power, or ecclefiaftics with civil 
power, fo that a confcientious chriftian 
fliall coniider himfelf as under any ob- 
ligation to yield them obedience in th^ir 
new charafter. In civil matters he will 
obey the civil magiftratCi and where re- 

, ligion 
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ligion is concerned, he will liften to no- 
thing but the didatcs of his own con- ' 
fcience, or the admonitions of his cho- 
ien fpiritual guide ; and to him no far- 
ther than he is fatisfied he has a better 
authority than his own for what he fays* 
However thjcy agree to change or mix 
their powers, their alliance and ftipula- 
tions will hare no weight with him. He 

will ilill ^ ix;^ to Qvjlir the things that are 
Citjars^ and unto God the things that are 
God's; and he will judge for himfelf; 
what are the things that are due to the 
one or the otljier. If he £hould make 
any miftake in this cafe, it will be lome 
apology for him, that his fuperiors had 
confounded his underflanding, by th^ 
unnatural mixture they had made of 
things of fuch difierent natures. 

Had there been fuch a connection be- 
tween ecclefiaftical and civil matters, as 
the advocates lor church power contend 
for ; had it been the proper office of the 
civil magi{h*ate to fuperintend the afl&irs 
of religion, and had it been unlawful^ 
as fome ailert, for private perlbns to at- 
tempt 
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tempt any alteration in it, except by ap- 
plication to the civil governor ; is it not 
waccountabie, tiut our Lord, and ius 
apoftlesy did not make their firft propo^ 
lals to the lupreme magiflrates among 
the Jews or Romans i They certainly had 

no idea of the peculiar obligation of ma- 
giilrates to attend «to this buiineis, and 
tochuie a religion for the people, fince we - 
never hear of their making application ; 
to them on any inch account. It was 
thcu' conftant cuftom to preach the gof- 
pel wherever they came, in all compa-- 
nies, and to all perfons promiicuoufiy ; 
and almoft all the intercom-fc they had 
with magiftrates, ieems to have* been on 
occafion of their being brought before 
them as criminals. 

Our Lord fent out, both his twelve 
apoftles, and alfo fe^enty difciples» a-* 
mong all the cities of Ifracl, but we do 
not read of his fending any deputation 
to the rulers of the Jews. John the Bap** 
till: fecms to have confined his preaching 
to the wildemefs of Judea, and the terri- 
tory in the neighbourhood of the rivoc 

Jordan y 
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Jordan ; where he gave his exhortations 
to all that came .to hear him, without 
diftind:ion of perfons. St. Paul, indeed, 
made an appeal to Cnsfar, but it was in 
order to obtain his hberty in an unjuft 
profecution. We are not informed that 
he, or any of the apoilies, ever took any 
meafures to lay ths evidences of the 
chriftian religion before tlic Roman em- 
peror, or the Roman fenate, in order to 
convince them of the truth and excel- 
lency of it, and induce them to aboliih 
heathenifm, in favour of it, throughout 
the Roman empire ; which many perfons 
would now think to have been the readi-* 
eft, the moft proper, and the beft method 
of chriftianizing the world. On the 
contrary, their whole coiLdudl fliows, that 
they confidered religion as the proper 
and inunediate concern of every lyngle 
perfon, and that there was no occafidn 
whatever to confult, or advife with any 
earthly fuperior in a cafe of this nature. 

If magiftrates had a right to chufe 
a mode of religion for their people, much 

more, one would think, had ma/lers a 

. N right 
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right to chufc for their Jlwves in this cafe ; 
yet we find great numbers of converts 
^ere made amongfl: this moft dependent - 
part of mankind, without any account 
of their mailers being coufulted, or ap- 
plied to about it. The contrary is clear- 
ly inferred, from the firft view of things,, 
in primitive times. 

Thougli it be true, that we muft not 
expeA to find in the fcriptures an ac- 
curate account of every thing belonging 
to a chriftian church, including a minute 
defcription of the rank and power of its 
oliicers, it does not tlierefore follow, that 
it is not worth our while to confult them 
on this fubjedl ; for we fhall fmd fuch a 
general view of the mutual relations, 
and reciprocal duties of chriflians, as 
may prevent our making any confider- - 
able miftakc, with reipecl: to the autho- 
rity of fome, or the lubjedtion of others^ 

It cunnot be inferred firom any thing 

that our Saviour has delivered, that any 
one chriftian has a right authoritatively 
to dilate or prefcribe to another, but I 

think 
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tiuak the very contrary, if it be in the 
power of words . to conyey fucha mean- 
ing. 

If we cohfider the plan of the priihi- 

' tive church, we fliall fee that it was evi- 
dently formed upon that of the Jewilh 
lynagogue ; in which the elders (all of 
whom promilcuouUy ini^^ted the reil) 
were perlbns of the greateft age and ex* 
perience, . and he that is called tlie rukr 
of the fynagcgue (to which the office of 
the chriftian bijhop correfponds) was on- 
ly one of them, dilUnguiihed, indeed, 
by fbme titles of honour, but with no 
fuperior power worth mentioning. This 
is the reaibn why both the rulers of the 
fynagogues among the Jews, and bifhops 
in chriftian chiirches, are generally cal- 
led elders, in common with the reft. 
The office of deacon was alfo the fame 
in both^ and needs no defcription in this 
place. 

The apoftles always reprefent them- 

felves as appointed witnefles of the hfc, 
fuffi^ings, and refurredion of Chnit ^ 

N 2 but. 
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but, feem not to have arrogated any do- 
' minion over tlie faith of their fellow 
chriftians. 

So &T were they from afluming any 

authority over their brethren, or per- 
emptorily enjoining any thing of them-* 
ielved, except they were authorized to 
do it by the immediate direction of the 
Holy Ghoft) that they virtually difclaim-* 
ed all ftich pfower ; and when their ad- 
vice was not taken, and their defigns 
obftrudled, they wrote as perfons who 
had nothing but reafon on their fide, 
without dictating, or giving themfelves 
fnch airs as modern dignitaries in the 
chmch would aflume, in cafe of fuch 
oppofition. 
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0 

I 

Of the necejftty^ or utility^ of eccicr 
jiaflkal ejiablijhments. 

» • • 

THEfriends and advocates for church 
power, generally found their fy- 
ftem on the neceflity of eftablifliing fome 
religion or other, agreeably, ^hey fay, to 
the cuftom of all wife nations. This 
being admitted, it is evident, they think, 
that (he fupreme civil magifirate mult 
have the choice of this religion, and be- 
ing thus lodged in the hands of the chief 
magiftrate, it is eaiily and effedhially 
guarded. Thus the propriety of a moft 
rigid intolerance, and the moft abje<5l paf- 
Jive obedience are preiently, and clearly 
inferred j fo that the people have no 

right to relieve themfelves from ecclefi'- 

N 3 aftical 
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ailical oppreifionsi except by petition to 
tfadbr temporal and fpiritual governors, 
whofe interefl it generally is to continue 
every abuie that the people can complain 
of. 

But before this admirably connected 

fyftem can be admitted, a few things 
Ihoald be previouQy coniidered. And I 
am aware that, if they had been duly 
attended to, the fyftem either would ne- 
ver have taken place, or it would have 
been fo moderated, when put into exe- 
cution, as that it would never have been, 
worth the while of its advocates to con*' 
tend fo zealoufly for it. 

I. All the rational plea for ecclefiafli- 
cal eftiabliftiments, is founded on die ne-> 
ceflity of them, in order to enforce obe- 
dience to civil laws ; but though religi- 
ous confiderations be allowed to be an 
excellent aid to civil fanAions, it will 
not, therefore, follow, as fome would 
gladly have it uuaderftood^ that, there- 
fore, the bufinefs of civil government 
could not have been carried on ai all 

witl^T 
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without them. I do not know how it is, 
that this pofiticm feems,. in general, to 
have pafled without diipute or examina- 
tion ; but) for my. own part, I fee no 

renion to think that civil fociety could 
not have fubfifted, and even have fub"* 
lifted very well, without the aid of any 
foreign fancUons* . I am even fatisfied 
that, in many countries, the jvuu^ion o£ 
civil and ecclefiaftical powers hath done 
much mifchief, and that it would have 
been a great blefling to the bulk of the 
people, if their magiftrates had never 
interfered in matters of religion at all, 
but liad left tlicin to provide for them- 
lelves in that refpeil, as they generally 
do, with regard to medicine. 

" There are," fays the bilhop of Glou- 
cefter * " a numerous fet of duties of 
" imperfe^ obligation^ which human laws 

could not reach. This can only be 

" done by an ecclefiaftical jurifdidlion, 
*' intruited by the ftate with coercive 
power. And indeed the fupplying that 

« Alliance, p. Si. 

« defbd 
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defed, which thefe courts do fupply, 
was the original and fundamental mo- 

" tive of the ftate fecking this alliance." 
But I would alk, Are not eccieliaitical 
officers men^ mere human beings, pof^ 
feffed of only a limited power of difcci n- 
ment, as well as civil officers i Will 
they not, therefore, find thcmfclves un- 
der the fame difficulty in enforcing the 
duties of imperfe<ft obligation, that the 
civil officers would have done, notwith- 
ftanding the coercive power they receive 
from the ftate for that purpofe ? In fliort, 
I do not fee what an ecclefiailical court 
can do in this cafe, more than a civil 
court of equity. Is not this, in fadl, 
confeiled by this author, when he allows, 
p. 87, that " there mull be an appeal 
" from thefe courts to the civil, in all 
" cafes." For, if the civil courts be qua- 
lified to judge of thefe things, by appeal, 
why could they not have 4one it in the 
firll inftance ? 

2. If the expediency of ecclefiaftical 
eftabliffiments be allowed, it is allowed 
pn account of their uiiluj^ only; and 

there- 
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therefore, as there are infinite difierences 

in the coercive power of thele eftablifli- 
ments, this reaibn will not juftify their 
being carried to a greater extent than the 
good of fociety requires. And though 
it may be produclive of, or, at leaft, con- 
fident with the good of fociety, that the 
civil magiftrate ihould give fome degree 
of countenance to the profefTors of one 
fedl of religion (which, with me, how- 
ever, is extremely problematical) it were 
a grofs perverfion of all realbning and 
common fenfe, to infer from thence^ that 
the people fliould not have free liberty to 
diJOfent from this religion of their civil 
governor, or even to ufe any lioneft and 
fair method of gaining converts to what 
they fliould think to be the truth. Be- 
caul'c whatever utility there may be in 
eccleftqfiical eftabli/bments^ there is certain- 
ly utility in truths efpecially moral and 
religious truth j and truth can never 
have a fair, chance of being difcovered, 
or propagated, without the moft perfedl 
freedom of inquiry and debate. 
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Though it may be true, that there ne- 
ver was any country without fomc na- 
tional religion, it is not true that theie 
religions were always adopted with a 
▼iew to aid the ciyil government. It ap- 
pears to me that, with refpedl to theftates 
of Greece, and other barbarous nations 
(for the Greeks were no better than their 
neighbours in this refpedl) motives of a 
very difierent nature from thefe ; motives 
derived from nothing but the moft blind 
and abje(5t fuperflition, and the moft 
groundlels apprehenfions, were thofe 
that really induced them to make fucli ri- 
gid provifionfortheperpetuity of their fe- 
veral religions. Their laws have not, in 
fadl, any fuch intermixture of civil and 
religious matters, as is now found in the 
fyftems of European ftates. We do not 
find in them, that duties properly reli - 
gious are enforced by civil fancflions, nor 
duties properly civil enforced by religi- 
ous ones, in the fenfes in which we now 
ufe thofe terms, as if tliefe things had, 
naturally, fo necelTary a conneiSlion* But 
in thefe ignorant and fuperftitiotis ages, 
men fancied there was what we Ihould 

call 
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call an arbitrary comudion between the 

obfci vaiicc of certain religious rites, and 
the continuance of certain {tates ; and 
that the gods, who were particularly at^ 
tentive to their prefervation, would with- 
draw thdr protections upon the diiiiie 
of thofe ceremonies. 

The Bifhop of Gloucefter feems to a«^ 

gree with me in this, for he fays,* 
The unity of the obje6\ of faith, and 
conformity to a formulary of dogma- 

*' tick theology, as the terms of com- 
munion, is the great foundation and 

" bond of religious fociety. Now this 
the feveral focieties of pagan retigion 

" wanted, in which there was only a 
conformity in national ceremonies/' 

• 

Had the antlent heathens entertained 
any fuch notion of the dire^ fiibfervien- 
cy of reUgion to civil policy fi. ^. in a 
moral view J as the advocates for church 
power endeavour to avail themielves of 
at this day, they would have made a 

* Alliance p. 99* 

diftindion 
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diftindloa among religions. Whereas, 
it is plain they had no idea of the excel*- 
lence of one mode of religion above a- 
nother^ as more conducive to the hap- 
pinefs of mankind (unlefs there was 
fomethii^g peculiarly fliocking in fomc 
of their rites, as that of facrificing hti-* 
man vidlims) but they imagined that 
different rites, rites differing not in mo- 
ral excellence, but in mere form, were 
aeceilary for different ftates , and that 
it was wrong, and hazardous, for two 
nations to interchange their religions. 

Indeed, after thefe eftablilhments had 

taken place, it is prob.iblc tliat fome of 
the defenders of tliem, in ranfacking their 
imaginations for arguments, might hit 
upon fome fuch reafons as modern high 
cliurchmen have urgbd ; but it no more 
iollo\/s from thence, that the eftablifli- 
^ meats were originally fouaded on thole 
principles, than that becaufe plaufible 
reafons may (for any tiling I know) be 
alledged for the ufe of a nvhite furplice 
in rcacllng tlie prayers of tlie church, 
and ibr biihops wearing mitres and lawn 

Jleeves 
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Jleevesy that, therefore, Jefiis Chrift and 
his apoftles ufed them. 

4. Though there may be no chriftiaa 
countrjr in which ibme ijpecies of chri- 
ftianity is not, more or lefs, eflabllflied, 
i. e. more or lefs favoured by the govern- 
ment ; yet there are countries in "which 
lefs favour is Ihown to the prevaiHng 
mode than in others^ and in which much 
lefs care is taken to guard it, as in Hol- 
land, RuiEa, Penfilvania, and I believe 
others of om: American colonies* Now, 
let an enquiry be made into the ftate of 
theie countries, and iee whether the re- 
fult of it ^11 be favourable, or unfa- 
vourable to eftablilhments. What ten^ 
dencj to mcoftvemence has there been ob- 

ferved in thofe ftates in which church 
government is mod relaxed, and what 
fuperior adwmiages^ in point of real hap- 
pinefs, are enjoyed in tliole countries in 
which it is itrained to the higheil: pitch. 
I have no doubt (;f the rcfult of fucli an 
inquiry turning out greatly in favour of 
the relaxation of religious eftablilhments, 
if not of their total fupprcffion. A juft 

view 
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view of all the real evils that attend the 

ecclefiaftical eltabliihmeat ia Englaad^ 
with refpe^t to knowledge^ nnrtue^ corn^ 

Pierce, and many other things with which 
the i^appinefs of itates is conaedted, but 
more efpecially with refped to liberty y 
would be iiilficient to deter any legilla- 
tor from introducing any thing like it 
into a new ilatc ; unlefs, without think- 
ing at ally he took it for granted that 
diere was no doing without one, or was 
fo weak as to be frighted by the mere 
damottr of bigots. 

5* Though it may be true, that incon- 
venience would arife from the inmiediate 
fuppreffion of religious eftablifliments, 
it doth not therefore follow, that they 
were either neceflary or expedient ; that 
■ the nation would have been in a worlc 
ftate if they had never exifted ; and that 
no meafures ought to be taken to relax 
or dilTolve them. Were the reUgion of 
Mahomet aboliflied every where at once, 
no doubt much confufion would be oc- 
cafioned \ yet what chriftian would, for 
that reafon, wifli for the perpetuity of 

that 
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that lupcrftltion ? The fame may be faid 
of popery, and many other kinds of cor- 
rupt religion. Cuftoms, of whatever 
kind, that have prevailed fo long as to 
have influenced the genius and mamiers 
of a whole nation, cannot be changed 
without trouble. Such a fhock to men's 
prejudices would neceflarily give them 
pain, and unliiagc them for a time. It 
is the fame with vicious habits of the 
body, which terminate in difeafes wd 
death ; but mull they be indulged, and 
. the fatal confequences calmly expeded, 
becaufe the patient would find it pain- 
ful and difficult to alter his method of 
living? Ecclefiaftical eftablifhments, there* 
fore, may be a real evil, and a difeafe in 
civil fociety, and a dangerous one too, 
notwithftanding all the arguments for the 
fupport of them, derived from the con- 
fufion and inconvenience attending their 
diflblution ; lb far is this confideration 
from proving them to be things excel- 
lent or ufpfiil in themielves. 

Even the mifchiefs that might be 
apprehended from attempts to amend or 

diifoive 
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difiblve eftabliihments, are much aggra-* 

vated by writers. Much lefs oppofition, 
I am perfuaded, would arife from the 
fource of real bigotryy than from tlie 
quarter of intereft, and the bigotry that 
was fet in motion by perfons who were 
not themfelves bigots. 

It is imagined by fome, that chriftia- 
nity could not have fubfifted without tlie 
aid of the civil powers, and that the dif- 
folution of its eftabliftiment would en- 
danger its very being. The Bifhop of 
Gloucefter, fays, that " the ftate was in- 
** duced to feek an alliance with the 

churchy as the neceilary means of pre- 
ferving the being of religion ^ and 
that all the advantage the church ex- 

peds from the alliance with the ftate, 
" can be no other than fecurity from all 
" outward violence § " it being imper- 
" tiiient," as he juftly obferves, % " in the 

church to aim at riches, honours, and 
" power ; becaufe thefe are things which, 
" as a church, flic can neither ufe, nor 

* Alliance, p. 59. § lb. p. 67./ J lb. p. 69. 

" receive 
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receive profit from.'* He alfo fays, f 
" that religiou could not operate for 
yrsLat of a coqu^on arbiter/ who had 
iippartiality to apply the rule of right, 
*^ and power to enforce its operations." 
Sut theie peribns feein not to be ac- 
quainted with its proper internal Jlrength^ 
or thjey would not lay fo much firels on 
fiich poor and heterogeneous fupports. 
They ihould confidcr how the chriftian 
religion was fupported, without the help 
of any eftablifliment, before the time of 
Conftantine. Is it not true, in fad, that 
k not only fiibfiiied, but amazingly in- 
creafed in all that period ; when it was 
fo far from being protend by civil au- 
thority, that all human powers were 
. (ojpabined againit it 

If tt^ey fay it was fupportcd by mi- 
racles 19 .all tl^at interval, it behoves 
them to make good the aiTertion* On 
the c<Mitrary, it appears from church 
luftory, that when chriiitianity was once 
cftablilhed, (if I may ufe that term) by 

t Alliance, p* 5* 

O tbe 
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the preaching and miracles of the a- 
poftlcs, it y^zs able afterwards to fotp- 
port itfelf by its own evidence. And 
this evidence is ftill fufficient to iupport 
it, though all the* powers 6n earth, and 
the gates ot hell, were combined againft 
it. Certainly thofe who make ufe o£ 
this plea tor chriflianeftablifhments feem 
to infinuate, that chriilianity is deliitute 
of fufficiewt evidence ; and coukf not ad- 
vance any thing more favourable to the 
purpofe of its moft inveter^^te enemies. ^ 

One circumftance in favour of my 
argument is very evident. If the fiipporc 
of chriftianity had not been pioufly un- 
dertaken by Conftantine, and the fuc- 
ceedlag Roman emperors, the Popiflik 
hierarchy, that great mjifiery of iniquity^ 
, and abominatttm^ could never have exift- 
ed. And I think, all the advocates for 
church power, will not be able to men- 
tion any evil attending the want of eo- 
clefiaftical eftablifhments, eijual to this, 

which flowed from one. 
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All other ecclefiaflical eftablllliments 
among chriftians, partake more or leis 
of the nature of this, the firft and great- 
eft of them, being nothing more than 
correcfUons and emendations of it* Many 
of the abufes in it have been rectified, 
but many of them, alfo, are retained 
in them all. I'hat dierc are Ibme things 
good and ufeful in them all is true, but 
it Is no difficult matter to point out many 
things that are good (that is, which have 
been attended with coniequences benefit- 
cial to mankind) in the grofleft abufes 
of popery. Thofe vv^ho ftudy hiftory 
cannot fail to be acquainted with them, 
and there is no occalion to point them 
' out in this place» * 

Thanks to the excellent conftitution of 
things, that there is no acknowledged v 
evil in the whole courfe of nature, or 
providence, that is without a beneficial- 
operation, fufficient to juftify the ap- 
pointment or permillion of it, by that 
great and good Being who made, and 
-who fuperintends all things. But be- 
caufe tempells by land and fea^ poifon* 

O a ous 
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OU5 plants and animals^ &c. do good, 

confidcred as parts of the whole fyftcm ; 
.and becaufe it certainly ieems better in 
the fight of God, that they ihould exift 
than not, muft we not, therefore, guard 
againft their pernicious efied:s to our* 

Iclvcs ? 

Let this be applied to the cafe of c£ jil 

and ecclefiaftical tyranny in every form. 
The Divine Being, for wife and good 
ends, permits them ; but he has given 
ns a power to oppofe them, and to guard 
ourfelves againft them* And we need 
not doubt, but that things will be fb 
guided by his unfeen hand, that the 
good they were intended to anfwer will 
be anfwered, notwithflanding our juft 
oppoiition ; or will appear to have been 
anfwered, If we fucceed in putting a 
filial end to them. He makes ufe of 
men, as his inllruments, both in efta- 
biiiliing, and removing all thefe abufes, 
' in civil and ecclefiaftical government. 

Ecclefiaftical authority may have been 
neceflary in the infant ftate of fociety $ 

and 
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and, for the lame reafon, it may, per- 
haps, continue to be, in iome degree^ 
neceflarjr as long as focicty is imper- 
fect ; and therefore may not be entirely 
aboliihed, till civil government have ar- 
rived at a much greater degree of jper- 
fedlion. 

If, therefore, I were aiked, whe- 
ther I ihould approve of the imme- 
diate diflblution of all the ecclefiaftical 
eftabliihmeats in Europe, I ihould an* 
fwer, no. This might, poffibly, efpe- 
cially in fbme countries, for reafons that 
cannot be forefeen, be too hazardous an 
experiment. To begin with due cau- 
tion, let experiments be firft made of 
alterations ; or, which is the fame thing, 
of better ejiablifhments than the prelent. . 
Let them be reformed in many eflential 
articles, and then not thrown ailde en- 
tirely, till it be foimd by experience, that 
no good can be made of them. If I be 
alkedin what particulars I imagine them 
to be moft deficient, and what kind of 
reformatioa I could v/ilh to have made 
in them » I anfwer, I could wiih they 

were 
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were reformed in the four following re- 

fpecfls, which tc all of a capital nature, 

and in which almolt all our prefent efta- 
bliihments are fundamentally wrong ; 
as I make no doubt will appear to every 
man, of common fenfe, who fhall give 

the lead attention to this fubjedl. 

I. Let the articles of faith, to be fub* 
fcribcd by candidates for the'miniftry, 

be greatly reduced. In the formulary 
of the church of England, might not 
thirty-eight out of the thirty-nine be 
vary well iparedf It is a reproach to any 
c^riftian eftablilhment, if every man 
cannot claim the benefit of it, who can 
fay^ that he believes in the* religion of 
Jejus Chrijl, as it is fet forth in the New 
Tejlament. You fay the terms are fo 
general, that even deifts would quibble, 
and infinuate themfel ves. I anfwer, that 
all the articles which are fubfcribed at 
prefent, by no means exclude deifts who 
will prevaricate ; and upon this fcheme 
you would at leaft exclude fewer honeft 
men. But all temptation to prevaricate 
will be taken away if the next article pf 
reformation be attended to. 2. Let 
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2. Let the livings of the clergy be 
jnade more equal, in proportion to the 
tluty reqiiirtrd. of each : ^and when the 
ftipend is fettled, let not the importance 
of the office be eftimated above its real 
value. Let nothing be confidered but 
the work, and the aeceilary expences of 
a liberal education. ^ 

Ts* Let the clergy be confined to dieir 

ecclefiaftical duty, and have nothing to 
do in conducting affairs of Itate. Is not 
their preience in the cabinet rather dan- 
gerous? The feat of our bifhops in par- 
liament is a relick of the popifli ufnr- 
pations over the temporal rights of he 
Sovereigns of Europe ; and is not evay 
thing of this nature juftly confidered as 

a great abfnrdity in modern government i 
The queftion, by what right they fit, 
need not be difculled. As teachers of 
the religion of Chrift, whofe kingdom 
was not of tills world, can they have any. 
bufinefs to meddle with civil govern- 
ment ? However, if they be allowed to 
fit in the great coimcil of the nation, as 
members of the community at large; 
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fuppofe they were fairly eleded like 
other members j but let not fuch a civil 
power as they now have devolve upon 
them, as a matter of courfe, on any pre- 
tence whatever* 

s 4. Let the fyftcm of t ok ration be com- ' 
pletely carried into execution: and let 
every member of the community en- 
joy every right of a citizen^ whether 
he' chufe to conform to the eftabliihed 
religion or not. Let every man, who 
has fufficient abilities, be deemed qua«- 
lified to lerve his country in any civil 
capacity. Becaufe a man cannot be a 
bi/hop^ mufthe therefore ht nothing in 
the ftate, and his country derive no bt*- 
nefit from his talents I Befides, let it be 
confidered, that thoie who depart the - 
far theft from eftabliflied opinions will 
have more at ftake in a country where 
they enjoy thefe lingular privileges ; and, 

conlequently, will be more attached to 
« 

» 

The toleration in England, notwith- 
flanding our boafted liberty, is far from 

being 
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being complete. Oar prefent laws 4o 
not tolerate thofe more rational diflen- 
ters, whoin the biihop of Glouceftcr 
looks upon as brethren. It is known to 

every body, that if the toleration a6l was 
llridly put in execution, it would filence 
all thofc diflenting minifters who are held 
in any degree of efteem by the church i 
in the fame manner as a truly confcien- 

tious fubfcription to tlic thirty mac ar- 
ticles would filence almoft all that are 
rational, and free from enthufiafm^ among 
themfelves. It is not the law, but the 
xnildnefs of the adminillration, and the 
fpirit of the times, to which we are in- 
debted for our prefent liberties. But the 
man who Ihould attempt to abufe the 
letter of the law, contrary to the fpirit 
of the times, and in order to trample 
upon the facred rights of humanity, will 
ever be infamous. 

The moft unexceptionable eftablifli- 
ment of religion that I have yet heard 
of is that of fome of our* North- Ame- 
rican colonies, in which all the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to pay a tax for the 

fupport 
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fupport of fome form of the chriftiaa 
religion, but every man's contribution is 
faithfully applied to the ufe of what* 
ever church, or fociety, he himfelf ihali 
chufe. To inch an eccTefiaftical efla- 
bliftiment as this, few perfons, I believe, 
in the prefent fiate of things would have 
much objedlion. It would not indeed be 
perfed and unbounded liberty in mat* 
ters of religion ; bat it would be pretty 
near it, and might make way for it. 

I do not mean, therefore, to plead a- 
gainft religious eftablifhments in all 
cafes 9 but only argue againft fixing e- 
very thing lb unalterably, that if a 
change, in any particular, fliould be de- 
fired by a great majority of the clergy, 
or laity themfelvcs, they fhould not be 
able to accompUlh it, without the dan- 
ger of throwing every thing into confufi- 
on. Such rigid eftablifliments imply the 
authors of them to have been well perfuad- 
cd of their own infallibility ; or rather 
that they were determined to enforce e- 
very mealure once adopted, not withfland* 
ing the fuUeft cuuvictiou of its being a 

bad 
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bad one. For no man, who could fup- 

pofeit poffible for himfelf to be miftaken, 
would think of fetcing up his opinions 
as the invariable flandard for pofterity ; 
and none but the founder of a Median 
or Perfiari cftablifltment would think it was 
reafonable, that, after a miftake was dis- 
covered in his fyftem, and univerfally 
acknowledged to be fuch, all perions (if 
they would enjoy any advantage under 
it) fiiould be obliged to affirm, that they 
believed it to be no miitake, but perfe(il- 
ly agreeable to truth. 

How far this is the cafe with the 

church of England, lec tliofc of her 
clergy fay, who may underftand the 
fubjedlof religion a little better than irhe 
firft reformers, juft emerging from the 
darknefs of popery ; who may have 
fome reluiftance to fubfcrlbe what they 
do not believe, and who may feel, not* 
withftanding every evafion to which 
they can have recourfe, that a church 
preferment is dearly bought at the ex- 
pence of a folemn falfehood. I do not 
appeal to thofe who may really believe 

' • _ all 
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all they fubfcribe, or to thofe who may 

I'ubfcribe witJiout thinking at all, or to 
thofe who would wait upon any minifteir 
of ftate in the world with a carte blanche 
ready figned. In fayiug this, I evea 
hint DO more than what many of th^ 
greateft ornaments of the church have 
faid again and again ; that fome things^ 
in our prefent eftabliftiment, are wrong, 
and want reformation ; and that there 
ar« thinking and unthinking, honeft and 
diilioneil men in this, as well as in every 
other profefhon. 

I doubt not, the wifeft and the mofl 
worthy of the Englifli prelates would ra- 
ther Ice the privileges of the difTenters en- 
larged than abridged, in any important 
article ; for, allowing their difient to be 
ever io unreafoiaable, there is no man who 
has the leaft knowledge of hiftory of 
human nature, but mull be fcnfible, that 
the very diilinguiihed reputation which 
the body of the Engliih clergy enjoy at 
prefent is, not a little, owing to the 
eziftence and refpedlable figure of the 
proteftant diffcutciij. Several of the inoil 

dii- 
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difceniing of the Englifli bifliops have 
given their tcftimony^, direftly or in- 
directly, to this truth; particularly, if ' . 
I remember right, biihop Gibibn, in his 
charges to the clergy of his dloccie. The 
prefeut ftate of the diflenting intereft can 
give no alarm to the eftabliflied clergy 
with refpecl to their temporalities ; and, 
certainly, the intereftsof religious know- 
ledge, which all wife and good men of 
every denomination have moft at hearty 
cannot fail to be promoted by that fpirit 
of emulation, which will always fubfift 
betwixt fcholars and writers in two op- 

pofite pcrluaiiunb. 

■ 

■ 

There is no power on earth, but has 
grown exorbitant when it has met with * 
no control. What was the charaAer of 
the E.omifli clergy before the reforma- 
tion i how fhamet ully ignorantj^. imperi- 
ous, lazy, and debauched were the bulk 
of them! whereas very great numbers 
of them are now fenfible, moderate, and 
virtuous ; and little, in comparifon, of 
the old leaven remains, except in Spain 
and Portugal, where the clergy ha ve no 
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intercourfe with protellants, whichimghc 
call forth an ezemon of their faculties, 
and check the extravagance of their ap- 
petites and paifions. To fay that the 
EngUfti clergy, in future time, would 
not run into the vices, andiink into the 
coiitempt, into which the Romifli clergy 
were funk before the reformation, when 
they were in the fame circumftances, 
would be to fay they were not men. 

It is Pufiendorf, I think, who accounts 

for the great fuperiority of the Englifli 
clergy ovec the Swedifh upon this princi- 
ple. In Sweden, though it be a pi otcftant 
country, no diifenters are allowed; and 
♦ their clergy have never produced any 
tiling, in ethics or divinity, that de- 
ferves notice. Whoever made the ob- 
fervation, there is no doubt of the fadl. 

A few among the inferior clergy may 
wifh the extinction of the diiTenting in- 
tereft, anid might be ready to gratify 

their zeal, by peri ecu ting thole of their 
brethren whole confcicnces are, more 
tender than their own^ but, certainly, 

there 
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there would not be wanting, in this agc^ 
men enow of more humanity, of jufter 
fentiments, and of more enlarged views, 
among the higher ranks in the church, ' 
who would, with indlgaation, fnatch the 
torch from their mifguided hands. The 
indelible infamy which would, to the 
lateft pollerity, purfue the man, who 
ihould form, countenance, or erven con- 
nive at, perfecuting meafures, in this 
age of moderation and good fenfe, will 
efiedlually deter men of undei (landing, 
and of a juft knowledge of the world 
from thefe meafures ; and it is hoped, 
that men of zeal without knowledge 
will want abilities and influence to car- 
ry fuch ichemes into e&ecutioa. 
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SECTION IX 

A review of fome particular foptims 
of Dr. Balguy'x on the fuhjeB af 
. church-authority. 

SEVERAL of theconfiderations mca- 
tioned in Receding fedion were 
fuggetted by the peruial of Dr. Balguy s 
fbmon ; and, I flatter my felf , acc fuffici* 
ent to refute any arguments that he has 
produced in- favour of church-authority. 
I fhall, however, juft defcant upon a few 
paffages in his performance, where we 
difcover the great hinges on which his 
^ole fchieme turns. 

* • 

« Not only," fays he, p. 8. « muft per- 
fons be appointed for the performance 
V of reUgious duties, but the manner aW 
" fo is to be preicribed. The alTembly 

" may 
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may not uafrequently be deceived ia 
their choice, and the minifters, if fab- 
"jeA to no reftraint, may introduce 
» principles and practices which the peo- 
pie cojulemn. Or it may happen that 
" one miniiler fliall purfue a differeiit 
" plan from another, perhaps a contraiy 
plan ; which muft evidently tend to 
confound die minds of the people, and 
" weaken the impreffions of religion. If 
" the difference be not in form only, but 
in doilrine, the cafe will ftiU be worfe 5 
for nothing is fo apt to root out all re- 
' ligion, both from men s heads and 
" hearts, as religious controverfy. I lei e 
then," fays he, " we have the firft 
" Iketch of what may be called, not im- 
•* properly, church-author uj J' ^ 

As the inconveniences arifing from the 

Vv^ant of churcli-authority are here refer- 
red to, as the realon for ecclefiaftical c- 
llabliihments, let us briefly examine whe- 
ther they are jqot much exaggerated by 
this author ; and, on the other hand, 
juft point out a few of the inconveniences 
atteadiog eftabhlhments, which he has 

P . not 
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not fo much as hinted at, that the one 
may be fairly weighed againft the other* 

In this 1 fhall not content myfelf with 
mere theory ^ . as Dr. Balguy does, iince 
there are taiown fails to refer to^ as ex- 
amples in both cafes. 

Among the Diffenters, if a minifter 
introduce principles and pra<^ces which 
the people condemn, they difmifs him 
from their iervice, and chufe another 
more agreeable to them* If his diffe- 
rence of fentiment occafion any debate, 
. the fubjea of the debate is thereby more 
thoroughly underftoodH and the woril 
that can happen is, that fome ot them 
fcparate, and form themfelves into a new 
fociety, or join another in their neigh- 
bourhood, that is more to their liking. 
In this, as in all other contcfts, fome 
ill blood is produced, the eileds of which 
may remain for fome time; but the 
minds of the people ia general are not 
fo much confounded, nor the impreilions 
of religion, as a principle of moral con- 
dud, fo much weakened as thi& writer 
ianagincs. 

Among 
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Among DiflenterSy church emoluments 
are not worth contending for, and there* 
fore thofe fierce contefts iUfout places, or 

in places, but feldoin happen. A mini-' 
fier feidom chuies to be connected with 
a fociety whole general fentiments are 
much different from his own, nor do fo- 
cieties often invite a perfon to officiate 
among them without having pi vloufly 
iufficient reafon to depend upon his be- 
ing agreeable to them. Upon the whole, 
I am willing to appeal to any perfon who 
is well acquainted^ith the ftate of Dii^ 
fenters in England, whether difagreeable 
events happy fo often, or whether the 
word efFedls are of io much coniequence, 
as to bear being put in the balance with 
the capital advantages of their fituation, 
for improving in religious knowledge 
and virtue. 

Something of the fpirit of controverfy 
feems neceffary to keep up men's atten- 
tion to religion in general, as well as to 
other things ; and, notwithftanding a 
fondneis for debate may be of fome dii^ 
fcrvice to pradical religion, it is far lefs 

Pa fo 
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fo than a total inattention to the iub)ei^« 

In tLco^ogical and fcriptural inquiries, 
the pradlical truths of chriilianity nauft 
neceffarily prefcint themfelves to the 
mind; Befides there is hardly any 
brancn of chriftian knowledge but is 
more or lefs of a praAical nature, and 
fuggefts coniiderations that are of ufe to 
mend the heart and reform the life. 
ReUgious knowledge is, however, itfelf, 
'as valuable an acquifitiou as knowledge 
of any other kind. 

Some may think it an unhappine6 

tliat the common people fliould be fo 
knowing in matters of religion. But 
this complaint is to be confidered in the 
fame light with the complaint of flatef- 
men, in free countries, of the common 
people troubrng themfelves fo much a- 
bout politics J while the friend of his coun- 
try and of mankind will not, upon the 
whole, be difpleafed with either of thefe 
circumftances ; being feniible, that the 
one is fume guard againft the incroach- 
ments of civil, and the other of ecclefi- 
alUcal tyranny. 

A* 
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As to the confufion that is occafioned 

in congregations, when they happen to 
be diflatisfied with their minillers, it is 
not to be compared, for its pernicious 
e£fe6ls, to thealmoft perpetual fquabbles, 
between the eftabliflied clergy and their 
pariihioners, about tythes. Few pariihes 
in the coimtry are without difputes upon 
this fubjeil, which create a (landing op- 
poiition of intereft between the people 
and their ipLritual guides. 

Laftly, What inconvenience can be 

pointed out, as having adlually taken place 
among Diflenters for want of a (landing 
coiifcjjion offaithy that can be named with 
the dreadful mifchiefs that have ariien 
from enforcing fubfcription in the church 
of England. This precludes all free in- 
quiry upon fubjedls of religion, and en- 
tails every error and abufe from genera- 
tion to generation, ib that a reformation 
can hardly take place without violence 
and blood* 

If the emolumenjCs of church Uvings 
be confiderable, the temptation to pre- 

P 3 varicate 
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▼aricate with confcience is, by this 

means, made too ftrong for the genera- 
lity of thoXb who have been educated for 
the church, and who are now incapable 
of getting their breadi at leafti of mak- 
ing their fortune, in any other way* 
Alfo, what muft the people think, to lee 
thofe who are appointed to inftru^i them 

ill the principles of religion and mora- 
lity, folemnly fubicribing to articles of 
faith which they are known to diibelieve 
and abhor } ^tnd who among the clergy, 
that read and think at all, are fuppofed 
to believe one- third of the thirty-nine 
articles of the church of England i I 
have fo good an opinion of Dr. Balguy's 
good fenfe, notwithftanding the iutility 
of his realbning in this performance, as 
to think it is a thoufaiid to one, but that 
he himfelf is an unbeliever in many of 
them. 

One would have thought that the 

Ihocking abufes of the church of Rome 
might have ferved as a ftanding monu* 

ment of the danger of church eftablilh- 
ments *, when that myjicry of tniquUy Itands 

upon 
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Upon record, as having thereby got fo 
firm a footing, as, for lb many ages, to 
have fet all the civU powers of Europe, 
and all the powers of reaibn too, at de- 
fiance. 

^ Having feen what this author has been 
able to advance in favour of the neceffi- 
ty of eccleiiailical eftabllfhinents, and 
church*authority, I fliall follow him a 
little farther ; and obferve what he has 
to alledge for bringing a number of 
chriftian focieties into one common fyf- 
tem, in order to lay a broader and firmer 
fouiulatlon for the power of the church. 
From this combination he expe<9:s, p. 1 1, 
12, more wifdom, and uniformity^ a great- 
er variety of candidates for church offi- 
cers, and a betHr choice of them. " Thefe 
focieties," he well obferves, muft ne- 
" ceffarily a6l by deputies, fo that, at 
" leaft, either fingle men, or fmall bo- 
" dies of men, muft be authorized to 
*^ goyem the church. There is no ne- 
« ceflity," fays he, " that the minifters 
^ of religion Ihould be appointed by 
" the people, and much expedience in a 
** difterent method of appointment." To 
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To me, all this appears mere ixtkkgi'^ 

nation, and the fuppofed advantages af 
this elaborate fcheme to be altogether 
contrary to fa£k* I ihould much fboner 
have imagined there might be much ex^ 
pedience in town officers not being cho** 

feu by their townfmeii, tluiu in the mi— 
nifters of a chriitian church not being 
chofen by the congregation. 

The nomination to chm*cfa livings, ex* 

cept by the members of the church theiii- 
felves, is a thing fo abfurd, that the idea 
of it never occurred for many centuries 
in the chiifUan world and we may 
ventm*e to fay, that it never conld have 
entered into the head of any man, had 
not the revenues of the church grown 
fo confiderable, as to become worth the 
nodce of the civil magillrate, who took 
advantage of them to oblige his crea- 
tures and dependents. The fruits of 
this methpd of proceeding are fuch as 
might have been expedled from the man- 
ner of its introdui^n* The people be- 
longing to the eftabliflied church, are 
like the 'uaJ/aU of the Poliih nobihty, 

or 
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or the mere live Jlock of a farm, delivered 
Over, as pared of the eftatCy to every fuc- 

ceflive incumbent. ' 

As to the wiOom of choice among 
candidates for the miniftry, we fee, ia 
fa<a, that the intereft of the people Is 
not at all coulidered in it. The lame in- 
tereft is openly made for church livings 
as for places, or emoluments of any o- 
ther kind j and being procured by the 
Tame means, they are enjoyed in the fame 
manner, without any idea of obligation 
to the people from whom their revenue 
arifes. 
« 

What rcaroii there is, or would be, to 
boaft of the happy eflPeAs of uniformity 
in a.great number of focieties, com prchend- 
ing a whole kingdom, or the whole chri- 
•ftian world, we may judge from the hor- 
rible evils, before recited, that attend 
the necelfary methods of enforcing this 
miiformity in a fingle focicty 5 for thefe 
muft be multiplied m proportion to the 
number. We fee, in fad, much more . 
good than harm is found to refult from 

the 
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die diverfities in diflenting congregate 
ons. They are extremely favourable to 
the advancement of r«eligious knowledge, 
and they afford a fine opportunity for 
the exercife of chriftian candour and 
charity ; the very poffibility *of which 
would be excluded in, what Dr. Balguy 
would call, a complete and perfedt efta*- 
blilhment* Some inconveniences can- 
not fail to arife from the moft favour- 
able firiiatloa of things ; but in this 
ftate of trial, the Divine Being has not 
provided for the prevention of vice by 
cutting off all occafions of virtue. 

■ 

Befides, fo wife is the conftitution of 
human nature, that differences of opi- 
nion cannot be prevented by any human 
means. It is labour in vain to attempt 
it. It is our wifdom, therefore, not to 
irritate one another by oppofition, but 
to derive every advantage we poflibly 
can irom a circumftance that will neceP 

farily take place. There Is as much di- 
verfity of ientiment, and coniequent a- 
nimofity in the church of England (as 
far as the members of it think for them- 

fclves 
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lelves at all) and even in the church of 

Rome, (uotwithilaading the infallibility 
they pretend to in the deciiion of contro- 
verfies) as among DilTeiitcrs, but with- 
out the advantage which they^ derive 
from their fituation, <^ unconfined free- 
dom of debate, and not having their in- 
quiries refiridted within certain limits 
only. , 

" We have now feen/* fays this au- 
thor, p, 13. " on what principles the au- 
" thority of a religious community, both 
" over the minifters, and members of 
" particular congregations, may be fe- 
" curely maintained, whether refidiag 
in the community at large, or delegate* 
" ed to ibme certain perfons/' We (hall 
now examine in what manner he would 
join the authority of the civil maglftrate 
to this fyftem of church authority. Here, 
as he is wandering Hill farther from the 
fimplicity of the gofpel, we may natural- 
ly expert more wildnefs in his fuppofitir 
ons, and greater confuiion in his rea- 
foning* 
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Becaufe we fee," fays he, p. 14. by 

the liiftory of all ages, that religion, 
« in thehaiwte of felfiih^nd faaious men, 
" is a very dangerous inftrument ; it, 

therefore, greatly concerns the public 
" p6acc and fafcty, that ^11 church ^u- 
" thority fliould be under the control of 
" thecivil governor ; that religious aflem- 
" blies, as well as others, fliould be fub- 
" je<5l to his infpedion, and bound by 

fuch rules as he fliall fee fit to impofe. 
" The moft efFedual method of obtain- 
" ing this fccurity, is to inveft the fu- 

preme power, civil and ecclefiaftical, 

in the fame perfon. There are, indeed, 
" good reafbns why the offices of reli- 

gion ought not to be adminiftered by 

the magiftrate. Both the education 
^ of his youth, and the attention of his 
" riper years, have been employed on 

very different objeds i and amidft the 
" numberlefe tmls and cares of govern- 
ment, it is impoflible he Ihould find 
f * leifure for any inferior prpfefiion/^ 

P. 1 2. To obtain completely the be* 
" nefits propofed from this union of ci- 

« vil 
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vil and ccclefiaftical audiority, all the 
members pf the fanie community 
" fliould be members alio of the fame 
church ; variety of fe<^s having a na- 
tural tendency both to weaken the m«- 
" fluen<:e of public religion, and to give 
" difturbance to the pubUc peace. Where 
this is impracticable, not the befi^ but 
" the kr^efi fedl will naturally demand 
" the protedion of the magiftrate* 

P, 19. "As minifters, while employed 
** by public authority, are not at liberty 
" to depart from eftabiiflied forms, or to 

aflemble feparate congregations ; fo 
" neither are the people at liberty, while 

they remain in fociet^, to defert at plea- 
" fure, their lawful paftors, and flock in 
" crowds to receive inftru<^on from 
" thofe who have no authority to give it* 
" If they cannot lawfully comply with 

the terms of commumon, let them 
" make an open feparation. In vain dq 
" men unite in civil or religious com- 

munitiesy if each individual is to re« 
*^ tain intire liberty of judgijig and ail- 
« ing for himfelf. ' 

Con* 
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Concerning the impropriety and ab- 

furdity of making a civil magiftrate the 
fupreme head of a chriftian church, I 
think enough has been advanced above. 
1 ihould, indeed, have thought that the 
fame reafbns wWch this author gives, 
why the civil magiftrate fliould not be 
concerned in the offices of religion, might 
have made him, at leaft, fulpeclhis qua- 
lifications for ijaper-'intending the whole 
bufinefs of religion, and dire<5ling all 
the ofBcers in it. According to this 
maxim, a perfon might be very fit for " 
the office of a biftiop, and efpecially an 
archbiihop, who was by no means qua- 
lified to be a common curate. But to 
prevent difturbances, the civil magiftrate 
muft have fccurity for the good behavi- 
our of all his fubjedls, wliatevter be their 
religious perluafion ; and, as he obferves^ 
the mq/l effeSlual method (he does not fay 
the only Jufficient uiethod, though it be 
precifely the thing that his argument re- 

quires) of obtaining this fccurity is to 
inveft the fupreme power, civil and eccle- 
fiaftical, in the ifame perfon', be they 
ever fo incompatible^ and the lame per- 
fon 
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fon ever fo ill qualified to conduA them 
both. 

s 

But is not this, as I have hinted (in 
the parenthefis in the laft piuragraph) 
giving the civil magiftrate much more 
power than, upon his own premifeSi is 
neceflary? Is it not pofiible that all 
church-authority Ihould be fufficiently 
under the control of the citiI govern- 
ment, and that religious aflemblies, as 
well as others^ ihould be fubjeCt to his 
infpe^on, and even be bound by many 
of his rules, fo far as was neceilary to 
prevent any breach of the pubUck peaces 
without invefting him with fupreme ec- 
cleiiaftical power. For my own part, I 
fhould have no objedlion to the prefence 
of an inf]^ector from the civil magillrate 
in a religious ailembly, or die attendance 
of as many conftables, or even foldiers, 
as might be judged necefTary to keep the 
peace^ upon all occalions in which reli- 
gion is concerned f and, if the civil 
magiftrate be no more concerned in this 
bufineis than the public peace and fafety 
is concendcd (and this writarlumfelf does 

not 
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not ib much as hint at any dving more) 
I ihould think this might fatisfy him. 
But both he, and the civil maglftrate 
want much more than this, when the lat^ 

ter muil needs pals out of Jiis proper cha- 
raider, and infill upon being the fuprenote 
head of the church. The avowed eb- 
jeft and end of the union of civil and 
eccleiiaftical power will not juftify this 
claim, for it may be compafTed at a 
much lefs expence. If I want a hooic 
that will not be blown down by the 
vv iiid, and two feet of thicknefs in the wall 
will fuffickntly* anfwer my purpofe^ 

fliould I make it twenty feet thick, be- 
cauie this would be a more effectual^ or 
the tnoft effeiiual fecurity ? A JufficuM fc- 
curity is enough for me. 

The DoiSlor's reafoning in this cafe, is 
of a piece with the obligation which he 
lays upon the magiftrate to countenance 
the largejl fed of his difcordant fubjeds, ' 
in preference to the This, indeed^ 

might tend to reconcile the Diflenters in 
his dominions to their fituation, by con- 
£dering that their magiftrate himfelf,^ the 

fujpreme 
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/upreme head of the eftabliihed church, 

could not command the rengion of his 
choice any more than they could ; for 
though he prefcribed to one part of his 
labjects, the other part of them dictated 
to him ; and that he was under the dijP 
agreeable neccillty of enadling the ar- 
ticles of a religion which he himfelf did 
not believe* 

The Bifhop of Gloucefter too, Br. 

Balguy's mailer in the feience of defence, 
fays, that the ftate muft make an al-* 
** liance with the largejl of the religious 
" focieties." I wiih that either of thefe 
gentlemen, or any perfbn for them, 
would tell us what ought to be the efta-^ 
blifhed religion of Ireland on theie prin- 
ciples. Certainly, not that of the church 
of England j for, if I be rightly inform- 
ed, there are many pari£hes in that king- 
dom, in which the clergy of the efta- 
bliihed church do no duty at all, be- 
caufe they can find none of their pariflii- 
oners v. lio would attend their minillra- 
tions. Had Conftantine the Great been 
aware of the . force of this reafoning, 

though 
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thougli a chriftian liimfelf, he would 
have thought himfcif obUged to ftreng— 
then the eftablifliment of the heathen, 
worlhip, and to difcountenance the pro— 
fefTion of chriftianity in the Roman em-- 
pire. For the fame reafon, alfb, a Pro— 
teftant king of France would be obligedl 
to continue the revocation of the cdicft 
of Nantz. It is really very difficult tg^ 
animadvert upon fuch pofitions as thefe, 
and retain one s gravity at the fame 
time. 

There is fomething one cannot help 
fnxiling at in the reafons which Dr. Balguy 
gives for the legal ruaintenance of chriftian 
minifters. This provifion," he lays, p. 
1 6. " is of great importance to them aud 
• the public, as we may eaiily judge 
" from the wretched and precarious con- 
dition of thofe who want it j a condi- 
*^ tion which feldom fails to produce a 
" flavilh dependence, highly unbecom- 
^ ing a public teacher, and infome mea<- 
" fure difqualifying liim for the dift- 

charge of his office.'' 

If 
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If our Lord had imagined that any 
real advantage would have accrued to 
the minifters of his gofpel from a legal, 
provifion, I dd not fee why we might 
not (either in his difcourfes or parables) 
have expeded fome hint of it, and fome 
recommendation of an alliance of his 
kingdom with thofe of this world, in 
order to fecure it to them. But no idea 
of lach policy as this can be colledled 
from the New Teftament. For my part, 
I wonder how any man can read it, and 
retain the idea of any fiich worldly po- 
licy ; fo far am I from thinking it could 
have been colkclcd from it. 

Upon the whole, when I confider my 

lituationas a minifter of the gofpel, or a 
member of a chriftian fociety, I do not 
lee what either the ftate, or myfelf, could 
get by an alliance^ admitting there was 
nothing unnatural, and abiiird in the 
idea of fuch a connedlion. I want no- 
thing that the ftate can give me (except 
to be unmolefted by it) for I want nei- 
ther a kgal maintenance^ nor power to en* 
force my admonitians. I look upon both 

2 . thcfe 
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thcfe things as unfuitable to, and dc- 

ftrucUve of, the proper ends of my mi- 
jdiftry. And, without any hire from the 

Civil powers, I fliall think it my duty to 
do all I can towards making my hearers 
good fubjeds, by making them good 
men, and good chriftians. I fliall, there- 
fore, never court any alliance with the 
•ftate ; and fhould the ftate be fo abiurd 
as to make any propofals of alliance 
with me, I hope I fhould have virtue 
enough to reje6l them with indignation, • 
as Peter did the not very diflimilar offer 
of Simon Magus. Let the men of this 
world, and the powers of this world 
know, that there are fome things that 
cannot be purchafed with moiuy. 

In the fame fpirit are this writer's rea- 

fons for the difference of ranks among 
the clefgy, and for a provifion fuitable 
to tliofe ranks. " And will not the fame 
" reafons, p. i 6. ferve peculiarly to re- 
" commend thoie fofms of government, 
in which the clergy, as well as the laity, 
are diftributed into different ranks, and 
" enabled to fupport thofe ranks in a be- 
coming 
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^ coming manner ; that both the lower 

" orders may avoid contempt, and the 

higher obtain diftini^on and regard i 
** Were all the minifters placed in low 
" fiations of life, it is eafy to fee with 
^ whatt negledt they would be treated, 
" s^\id witli wbat prejudice their dodlrine 

would be received. Poverty, auk ward* 
" nefs, and ignorance of what is called 
" the world, are difadvaiitages, for which 

the higheft attainments in learning and 

virtue could never atone," 

I Ihall clofe my remarks on this wri- 
ter s method of defending the eftablifli* 
ment, with repeating a trite obfervation, 
that there is, generally, both a true, and 
an ofi^i^ibU reaibn for men's conduffl, and 
that theft are often very different from 
one another; becaufe I cannot help 
thinking, ttiat it is verified in the cafe 
before us. The oftcnfible, and plaufible 
reafons for church eftablilhments, are 
fuch as this writer has reprefented, de- 
rived from the imaginary evils attend- 
ing the want of them ; but the true rea** 
ion with refped to the minifters, may 

<^ 3 be 
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be t]ic fcaiitlncfs and uncertainty of tlieir 
provifion without them ; and, with re- 
fpeA to the civil magiftratc, the vaft ad- 
dition of influence he thereby acquixes, 
in confequence, both of having fb many 
benefices at his difpofal, and likewife, of 
retaining la his pay the public inftrudlors 
. of the people ; men, who being kept in 
continual expedlation, by the exhibition 
of higher preferment and greater emo- 
lument, will not fail to inculcate max- 
ims the mod favourable to the eitablifh- 
ment, and increafe of that power on 
which they depend. 

But firm as the connecflion feems to be 
between the civil and eccleliaftical power, 
a connection cemented by mutual worlds 
ly acWmntage^ this high alliance may yet 
be broken, and intereft divide what in- 
tereft has united. It has often feemed 
good to divine wifdom to take the ivife in 
their own craftinefsj and to bring about 
his own dcfigus by the very means that 
were ufed to defeat them. Of this we 
have a recent example in France, in which 
, have fecu the necelUties of the ftate 

' com- 
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compelling its govamors to abolifh the 

richcit of the religious orders. Did not 
the Engliih mioiftry, who have not fo 
large a Jianding army as the French, want 
more dependents of other kinds, fo that 

. honours^ penftans^ and church preferments^ 
are extremely convenient to them, fome- 
thing fimilar to this might take place in 
England: and who can tell what may 
be the cafe, when fome future tyranni- 
cal adminiftration fliall not be able to 
lide the itorm they have railed, or to 
llruggle, without unufual refources, with 

■ the difficulties in which they lhall have 
involved themfclves. 

The remain<fer of tlie largefl quotation 
I lately made from this writer, plainly 
refpedts the Methodifts^ at whole condudl 
he feems to have taken great ofience. I 
agree with him, that minijlcrs^ while they 
are employed by public authority, are 
not at liberty to depart from cftabliflied 
forms \ but I can fee no reaibn in the 
world why, in a country that admits of 
•toleration, the people may nut defert their 
' ufual places of public worihipi and re- 
turn 
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turn to them wheaever they pleafe. 
Have the laity iubCcribed to aay articles 
of faith, or formulary of religious wor- 
ihip i if not, they are clearly at liberty 
to adl as they fhall think moft coaveni- | 
ent, and to diUent partially or totally, 
fccretly or openly, as they like beft. 
But it is probable, that thi$ author may 
not mean being at liberty with refpe^ 

to the laws of this country ^ but with re- I 
fpedt to confcicnce ; fo that though the \ 
law allows a man to quit the worihip of 
the church of England, either occafion- 
ally or entirely, his conlcience ihould 
didlate to him to do it intirely and whol- 
ly, if at all \ which, to me, founds (brange | 
and parado^dcal enougli. # | 

The iituation of confcientious laymen 

in the church of England, according to 
the cafuiftry of Dr. Balguy, is truly re- 
markable, and fiich as, I dare fity, few, 
or none of them are aware of. If they 
were, eafily as the common people are 
generally led by the priefts, I think the 
Ipirit of an Evgli/bman would revolt at 
[t. For this waiter abfolutely declares, 

that 
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that " the uaioa of civil and ecclefiafti- 
cal powers in the eftabliihment is in 
** vain, if each individual is to retain 
" entire liberty of judging and ading 
for bimfelf/' Certainly a churchman 
ought to infift upon rtceiving fome very 
great advantagein the eftabliihment, as 
an equivalent for the furrender of this 
great and important natural right, to 

judge and acl forhimfclf. Upon tlic prin- 
ciples of thi^ writer, a profeiled church- 
man is not at liberty fo much as to hear 
a fi^gle fermou by thofe vsrho have no 
legal authority to preach, u e. Dijfenters 
and Methodijis (or, as he chufes to call 
them, fcSiariesy and entbtt/iqfts fo that 
he is cut off from the very means of 
judging for himfelf : for certainly this 
writer cannot have lefs objeaion to his 
pariiliioners reading the ciilcourfes of 
fe^iaries and Methodifts, than to their 
hearing them. 

This writer, indeed, is inconfiftent 

enough to allow the members of die cfta^ 
bliihed church to make an open feparati* 
on from it, if they cannot lawfully com- 
ply 
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ply with the terms of commumon. But: 
were the terms ever fo milawfiil, what 
chance has any perfon for coming at the 
knowledge of it? Can it be fuppofed 
that a man fliould at once, of himfelf, 
aiul without any means of information, 
become fo diffatisfied with the fervice of 
the church, that he flionld think it un- 
lawful to join in it ? I dare fay the Do^ilor 
imagined no fuch event. But, in point 
of confcience, why may not a perfon 
think hiaifelf at liberty to leave the com- 
munion of the church, though he ihould. 
not think it tinlawful. May it not be 
fufficient that he thinks another form of 
religion preferable to it ? 

Take the whole paragraph that I have 

-quoted, and I really think it a curiofity 
both in point of fentiment and reafon- 
ing ; but, withal, one of the greateft in- 
fuits that I have yet feeu oiFered to the 
underftandings and fpirit of men. And 
yet this is from an Englifhman, to Eng- 
iiihmen. . ' 

' • The 
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The DiflTeuters are obliged to this wri- 
ter for the good-will he feems to bear 
them, ill being au advocate for toleration 
in general j but I cannot help faying, I 
think him a very aukward, and incon- 
liilent advocate in the cafe, and that in- 
tolerance would be much more agreeable 
to his general principles. If it be true, 
-as he fays, p. 17* that " a variety of fedls 
** has a natural tendency both to weaken 

the influence of public religion, and 

to give difturbance to the public peace,'* 
how is the magiftrate " unqualified, or 

uncommiilioned, to perfecute for con- 
" fcience lake Is he not conftituted the 
guardian of the public peace, and muft 
he not ufe the moft efie<£hial means to 
prevent the difturbance of it: If, " in 

order to obtain completely the benefits 
" propofed from the union of civil and 
" ecclefiaftical authority, all the members 

of the fame common- wealth fliould be 
" members alfo of the fame church," a 
confcientious civil magiftrate might think 
it his duty, and well worth his while, to 
hazard fomething, with a profpedt of in- 
furing lb great an advantage \ efpecially 

as. 
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as,* according to this writer, it is only 
when the union of all the meuxhers ojL 
the commoawealth in one church is iW 

fraSiicable^ that toleration is nccefTaiy. I 
own I ijtioul<i J;)e very forry to truft the 
civil magiftrate with Dr. Balguy s gene- 
ral maxims of civil and ecclefiaftical )ff^ 
liqy, I would not even tr^ft J)v. Balguy 
himfelf in cei^tain circumftances, when 
his piinclples give me fo uncertain a hold 
of hicou But toleration, very fortunate* 
ly, happens to be the fajlnonahle do(5lrinc 
at prefent ; and it ni\iit he incorporated 
into e^ery lyftem, ho^r ill ibever it niay 
conue(Sl with it. 

An example of one of the mifchiefs at- 
tending eftablifliments Dr, Balguy has 
given in 'himfelf, in the conclulion of 
this fermpn, in which he reflects very 
ieverely upon the anthor of the Omftf^ 
ftonaly and his friends ; for I think it is 
vejy evident, that his cenfures refpedl 
nobody dfe- " Thcr« is," fays this wri- 
ter, p. 20. one clafb of men, to whom 

this plea for cqinp^i&on'' (4u0 to Me- 
thodifts, as out of the reach of rational 

con- 
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CoftTiftion) " will not extend. Thofe I 
" mean who, without any pretence to 

infpiration, live in open waar 'with the 
" national church > with that very church 
*^ of which they profeis them&lves mi'- 

nifters, and wliofe wages they continue 
" to take, though in a£lual fervice againft 
" her. Whcthor this condu<£i proceed 
" from a diflike to all eftabUfliments, or 

from a defire of eredting a new one^ on 
** the ruins of that which fubfifts at pre- 

fent, in either Cafe, it is contrary to 
" the moft evident principles of juftice 

and honour/* 

We fee then, that when religion has 
once been eflabliihed^ all the ihinifters 

of it are to be confidered as fervants hi 
her pay^ and bound to fight for her and 
fupport her. The very propofal of a re- 
formation by any member of an efta- 
blilhment, is contrary to the moft evi« 

dent principles of juftiLc and honour j ja. 
maxim that ihuts die door againft all 
reformations that may not be called 
violent ones. Every diforder, how fla* 
grant foever, muft be winked at, io long 

a« 
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as a perfon continues in the church ; and 

in order to put himiclf into a fituation 
to propofe an amendment, he muft quit 
his preferments, and declare war as an 
alien. This in&ciently j uiliHes the com- 
mon complaint againft eftabliihments, 
that they never reform themfelves, but 
that all reformations have ever been 
forced upon them ab extra. This has, 
hitherto, been matter of iiirpriie to many 
perfons, and fome (among whom, I 
. think, is the BUhop of Gloucefter) have 
pretended to deny the charge, but now 
it appears to be rather a matter of boaft- . 
ing ; for it would have been contrary to 

the mod evident principles of jufticc and 
honour, tor the clergy to have made the 
attempt. 

It is not improbable, but that Dr* 

Balguy and his friends, if they would 
explain themfeives freely, might carry 
this point of honour a little farther, and 
fay, that no peribn who has ty ex eaten 
the breads or tafied the fait of the church, 
fliould lift up his heel againft her ; nor 
perhaps the man whofe father, or grand- 
iather had eateu of it. I 
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I fhould think the moft fcmpulous ca- 

fuift might allow a clergyman, who is 
diilatisfied with the church, to make a 
f^ir attempt to procure the reformation 
of thofe abufes that are intolerable to 
him f and, confequently, to wait a pro- 
per time, to fee the eflfeft of Jiis endea- 
vours, before he abiolutely quitted his 
ftation in the church. For if his endea- 
vours fucceed, he will have no occafion 
to quit it at all ; and, in the mean time^ 
the remonft ranees of a perfon who is a . 
member of the church, may be e2cpecl;ed 
to have a more favourable hearing, than 
thofe of one who has no conneition 
with it. 

So far am I from joining withDr Balguy, 
in his harfli cenfures of the author of the 
Confejfional^ that I rather think that every 
principle of juftice and honour ihould 
prompt a man to ufe his beft endeavours 
for the benefit of any community of 
which he is a member, and of whofe pri- 
vileges he partakes. If, therefore, there 
be any thing wrong in the conftitution 
of it, thofe principles require him to pro- 
mote 
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mote ft rrformatiQn of the abufe ; and 

it would be manifeftly contrary to the 
principles of juftice aad hoaoux, to be 
an iinironcerncd fpe^tor of fo great a 
miijfortime to it. I cannot help com- 
paring the authoi* of the Confeffional to a 
man who would entlcax nmr to flop a leak 
he perceived in the veiTel in which he 
was embarked, and Dr. Balgiiy to a man 
who would run the rifque of its finking 
all at once, rather than infinnate that 
there was any thing amifs with it. 

Stransfc as this author s declamation 
againlt the friends of the Qmfrjfimal is, 
it follows dire6Hy from his avowed prin- 
ciple, that authority once ejlahlijhcd mu/l 
be obeyed* Speaking of the founders 
"of our holy religion/' he fays, p. 18. 
" I hey cilabiilhed a tbrm of church go- 
" vemment 1 for the church muft be go- 
" veraed in Jome form, or there could be 
" no govemment. But their dire^ons 
to us are, for the molt part, very ge*- 
neral. £yen their example muft be 

" cautioufly urged, in different times, 

and under difi^ent circumlUnces. In 

** this 
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this one point they are clear and ex« 

plicit, that authority otice cjlablijljcd 
" ^MLUft be (Aeycd^* 

But was not popery once ^ahlijhed in 
diis illand I * How thai is it polfible^ up*- 
on theft principles of pajfi^je obedience and 
wm-^tejificmce^ to vindicate the reformati-' 
on^ Whatever it be that is once eftablifli- 
cd, and in whatever manner it is once 
efbibliihedy it muft, k feems, be fub- 
mitted to. If this principle be applied 
without reftriftiofit,- it will vindicate the 
continuance of every fyflem, the moft 
abfurd and miichievous in the world i 
and if it do admit of reftridion and limi- 
tation, it could fignify nothing to thi^ 
author's purpofe to alledge it. 

It might have been expelled, that a 
writer who is fb extremely fevere upon 
thole who propofe a reformation in. the 
church, while they continue in it, Ihould 
have exprelled fome degree of indigna- 
tion againft thoie who intrude themfeljes 
into it hyfalfe oaths and pretences, fub- 
fcribiug the articles and canons^ &c. 

R when 
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when they diibcheve and ridicule thein^ 
But I fancy that I can put my reader in-- 

to poflcffion of the fccret reafottf why no- 
thing of this kind occurs in the writings 
of the friends of church authority. Men 
who have come this ivay into the churcli 
have always proved its finHeft friends. 
Having made no boues of their own, 
fcruples, they pay no regard to the 
fcruplcs of others, A confcientious bi- 
got to the church is not half ib much 
to be depended upon, as the ];nan who 
believes not a fingle word of the matter, 
not is ' he fe fit to be adioitted into the 

* cabinet council of church- power. 

Such, my gentle reader, are the maix- 

ims, and luch the reafoning with which 
this writer Itands forth to fupport the 

* declining csrufe of churCh-authority. For 
hejuftly complains, p. 5. that " notwith- 

ftanding' the members of the church 

" of England have, from its foundation, 
been carefully in{lru<5led in theie points, 
by its abkft defenders, yet, fo capri- 
" cious is the public taftie, that theie 
*^ great writers have gradually fallen in- 

« to 
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^^'to negled):. Their dodrines are now, 

in a manner, forgotten, and enthufiafts 
^' and ledaries revive the fame foUies, 
*^ and defend them by the fame argu- 
^ Aents, which were once effeftually 

overthrown.'' In this deplorable fitu* 
ation of things, this great champion 
has judged it not to be improper to 
^ refomc the beaten ftibjcca, and to ex- 

plain, on rational principles, the foua- 

dation of church authority/' 

It is, indeed, truly deplorable, that 
thefe great authors Ihould have fallen in- 
to neglect, and that their excellent doc- 
trines fhould bi^, in a manner, forgot- 
ten ; but this misfortune has been ow- 
ing, chieily, to themfelves. The truth 
is, that thefe great writers have been 
very inconfiftent with one another, which 
is a very vmfavourable and fuipicious 
circumftancc for the caufe they are fo 
zealoufly labouring to fupport. While 
each of them is bufily purfuing his owii 
fepiuate fcheme, and they are applying 
their very different methods to gain the 
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fame esid| they otdy obltrui^ wd enx- 
barrafs one another. 

In reality^ the principles of the Di^ 

fenters are not more oppofite, cither to 
thofe. of Hooker or Warburton, thaxx 
thofe of thefe two great champions for 
phurch-authority are to one another ; 
and other writers have propofed other 
fchemes of church pou cr quite different 
from them both. Now it three perfons 
be building a houfe, and one of them 
will have it of brick, ^^other of itone, 
and the third of wood ; land if each be 
fo obftin^te, thcat he will pull down what 
the others buildi how can it be expe<%ed 
that the edifiCe fliould be completed ? or 
Jxow can tho fpeclators refrain from 
laughi^ to iee them ib laborioufly em-^ 

ployed ? If I may be indulged another 

com.p9xifon» I would f^iy, that when the 
fchemes of the different writers, ip de- 
fence of ecclcfiaftical eflabUfhments, are 
confidered together, they makeiiich kixid 
of harmony^ as would refult from a num* 
ber of perfons hnging the lame words, 
each to his own favourite tune, at the 
lame^time. In 
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In thefe circiimftances, 1 cannot help 
t;hinking that Dr. Balguy is unreafon- 
ably fevere xipoii the members of his own 

church, and expedts toomuchfrom them, 
when Jie iays, pr 4. It might well have 
been expedled, that the members of 
" the Englifh church fliould have feen 

fartheis and judged better (than to 
^^Jult the fcripturcs for njuhat is not to be 
found m it, with reipedt to church gor 
vemment) becaoife this church, even 
" from its foundation, has been carefully 
inftru^ed on tiiefe veiy points by fome 
of its ableft defenders. But lb capri- 
cious is the public tafte," &c. Had 
thefe able/l defenders of the church de- 
fended her upon the fame principles^ and 
upon the fame general maxims of church 
power, this writer's cenfures might have 
been juft^ for, by a proper . degree of at- 
tention and deference' to iuch infiraHorSf 
they might have been long ago well 
grounded in this important branch of 

knowledge. But he only fays that fbmc 
of the abUfi defenders of the church, not 
M of them have inftruAed her fd care* 
fully. And were the members of the 

R 2 church 
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church ever lb defirous of receiving in- 
flxudion, either for . their . own benefit, 
or that of their teachers, what proficien** 

cy could they be expedled to make, when 
their abUfi makers did not teach the iame 
general dodtrines ? 

If this hath been the cafe, even from 

the foundation of this chvirch (which, 
in proportion to its occafions, has been 
bleft with ib many able defenders) how 
much more embarraiTed muft her mem- 
bers haye been fince the pubUcation of 
the Confe //tonal, when (if I be rightly in- 
formed, for I have not yet read any of 
them myfelf ) almoft every oppugner of 
that excellent work has adopted a diflfe- 
rentfyftem of church-authprity $ fo that, 
as the controverfy proceeds, we may ex- 
pect to be ^tertained with the exhibition 
of as many crude fyftems of church 
power, as there are faid to have been un- 
formed animals in Egypt, after an inun* 
dation of the Nile. I do not know what 
we ihonld do af ter fuch another inunda- 
tion, but that thefe half-formed beings 
generally perifli as foon as they have 
fliewn any ligns of lifq^ 3iuce^ 
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Since, however, the ableft defenders of 

the church nvill^ each, go their own way 
to work, fuppofe that, in order to make 
the beft of this unfiivourable circum- 
llance, thofe who are to be inftru(5led by 
thefe able mafters be diftributed into 
diftinil clqffesy and that care be taken, that 
they do not intermix with one another. 
Provided die lame end be anl'wered, and 
the church foe fupported, what doth it 
Cgnlfy how difFerent, or iiicouliftent are 
the means by which it is eiiecled? When 
this experiment has been made, that 
mode of inftrudtion may be adopted, in 
excluiion of the reft, which ihall be found 
in fait, to make themoft zealous church- 
men. In the iilue, I fufpei^, that though 
the modern improvements in the fcience of 
church government may appear to bp the 
beft for the politer and more free-think- 
ing part of the nation, nothing will be 
found to anfwer ib well with the com- 
mon people, who do not eafily enter in- 
to refinements, as the old-fa{hionedj«r^ 
divim dodlrines. I am afraid Dr. War- 
burton has been rather impolitic in de- 
crying thoie aid fupports of the cauie, 

rotten 
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rotten as he thinks them to be. They 
have been of excellent iervicein their day. 

• To conclude this fedtion with per£c€t 
lerioulhefs. I congratulate my reader, 
and the age in which we live, that tte 
great ^wriurs (as Dr* Balguy calls them) 
in defence of church power, have fallen 
into negleft, and that their doctrines are^ 
in a manner, forgotten. To account for 
this remarkable fadl, in an age, in which 
knowledge of all other kinds (and efpeci* 
ally the knowledge of govenwimt and 
lanvsy and I think the knowledge of religum 
too) has been fo greatly advanced, may 
fui prife the Dodlor and his friends, and 
therefore they may refolve it into caprice 
or chance \ but it is no furprife to rae, 
or my friends. Magna eji veritas^ 
the tranflatioii of which faying I fhaJI 
give my reader in the words of this au- 
thor> p. 9. " Truth can .never iufibr 
** from a free inquiry. The combat may ' 
** be fliarp, but fhe is fure to conquer in 
the end." And though the perfor* 
inance I am animadverting upon be an 
attempt to revive the memory of fomc ^ 

of 
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of the arguments in defence of church- 
authority, I truft'-it will only fcrve to 
hold them forth once moSre to the gene- 
rous contempt and deteftation of mei)i of 
fenfe and refledlion ; and accelerate their 
being haally configned to everlafting 
oblivion, as the difgrace of humaao. rea- 
foUy and human nature. 



8 E C T ION X. 

Of the Progrefs of Civil Societies 
to a State of greater PerfeSlim^ 
fbowing that it is retarded by En-* 

croach?nents on Civil and Religi- 
ous Liberty • 

m 

I 

TH E great argument in favour of 
the perpetuation of ecclefiaftical 
eftablilhments is, that as they fuit the 
feveral forms of civil government under 
which they have taken place, the one 

cannot 
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cannot be touched without endangering' 
the other, I am not infeniibie of the 
truth there is iii the principle on which 
this apprchenfion is grounded ; but I 
think the connecStion (artfully as thoie 
things have been Interwoven) is not fo 
ilricl, but that they may be feparated, at 
leaft, in a eourfe of tiiiie. But allowing 
that fome change might take place in our 
civil conftitution, in confequence of the 
abolition, or reformation of theecclefiafti- 
cal part,. it is more than an equal chaucje, 
that the alteration will be for the better ; 
and no real friend to his country can 
wifli to perpetuate its prefcnt conftitu- 
tion in church or ftate, fo far as to inter- 
rupt its progrefs to greater perfedlion 
than it has yet attained to. 

I can heartily join with the greateft 
admirers of the EngUfli conftitution, in 
their encomiums upon it, when it is 
compared with that of any other country 
in the world. I really think it to betlie 
beft adtual fcheme of civil policy ; but 
if any perfon fliould fay, that it is per- 
fed, and that no alteration can be made 

in 
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in it for the better, I beg leave to with- 
hold my ailent. Di:, Brown luinfelf doth 
not hefitate to acknowledge, that there 
are lmperfc<5lion» in it. How then can a 
real triend to his country wiih to hx its 
imperfections upon it, and make them 
perpetual i 

It will be faid, that alterations may, 
indeed, be made, but cannot be made 
with fafety, and without the danger of 
throwing every thing into confufion; 
lb that, upon the whole, things had bet- 
ter remain as they are : but, allowing 
this, for the prefent, why ihould they 
be perpetuated as they are ? If the pro- 
pofed alterations were violent ones, that 
is, intrpduced by violent meafures, they 
might juftly give alarm to all good citi- 
zens. I would endeavour to Hop the 
ableft hand that ihould attempt to re- 
form in this manner ; becauie it is 
hardly poflible but that a remedy fo ef- 
fedled muft be worfc than the difeafe. 
But ftill, why ihould we objedl to any 
ftate's gradually reforming itfelf, or throw 
ebiiacies in the way of fuch reiorma- 
tions? AH 
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All civil fociedeS) and the whole fcience 
of civil government, on which they are 
founded, are yet in their infancy* Like 
other arts and fciences, this is gradually 
improving but it improves more (Lowly 9 
becaufe opportunitiesJormaking experi-* 
ments are fewer. Indeed, hardly any 
trials' in legillation have ever been made 
by perfons who had knowledge and abi- 
lity to coUedl from hiftory, and to com- 
pare the obfervations which might be 
of ufe for this purpofe, or had leifiire to 
digeil: them properly at the time.. .^Tak- 
ing it for granted, therefore, that our con* 
ftitution and laws have not efcai)ed the 
imperfe^ons which we fee to be inci*- 
dent to every thing human ; by all means, 
let the clofeft attention be given to them, 
let their excellencies and defe£b be tho-* 
• roughly laid open, and let improvements 
of every kind be made , but not fuch as 
would prevent all farther improveriients : 
becaufe it is not probable, that any im- 
provements, which the utmoft fagacity 
of man could now fuggeft, would be an 
equivalent for the prevention of all that 
might be made hereafter. Were the beft 

formed 
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fofmed ftate in the world to be fixed' in 

its prefeht coudition, I make no doubt 
btit that, in i covrfe of time, it would be 

the worfti 

Hiilorr demonftrates this truth with 

rdfpect to all the celebrated ftates of anti* 
quity 1 and as all tilings (and particularly 
wliatever depends upon fcience) have of 
kte. years been in a quicker progi:^ to* 
wards p erfedtion than ever; we may fafely 
conclude the iame with rejfpedl to any po« 
litical ftate now in being. What advan* 
tage did Sparta (the conftitution of whofe 
government was ib much admired by the 
ancients, and many moderns) reap from 
thoie inftitutions which conbibuted to its 
longevity, but the longer continuance of, 
what I ihouldnoticruple to call, the worft 
government we read of in the worlds a 
government which fecnred to a man the 
feweft of his natural rights^ and of which 
a man wlio had a tafte for life would leaft 
o£ all chuie to be a member. While 
die arts of life were improving in all die 
neighbouring nations, Sparta derived 
this noble preirogativeftomher cojiftitu-' 

tion, 
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tion, that flie continued the neareft to her 
priftine barbarity ; aad in the fpace of 
near a thoulaiid yaiis ^which includes the 
whole period in which letters and the 
arts were the moft cultivated in the reft 
of Greece) produced no one poet, orator, 
hiftorian^. or artilt of any kind. The 
convulfions of Athens, where life was in 
fome meaiure enjoyed, and the faculties 
of body and mind had their proper exer* 
cife and gratification, were, in my opi- 
nion, far preferable to die Mirage uiii- 
formitj of Sparta, * • 

The conftitution of Egypt was fimilar 
to that oi bparta, and the advantages tliat 
country received from it were fimUar. 
Egypt was the mother of the arts to the 
ftates of Greece ; but the rigid inilituti- 
ons of this mother of the arts kept them 
in their infancy ; fo that the ftates of 
Greece, being more favourably fituated 
for improvements of all kinds, foon went 
beyond their inftruclrefs ; and no im- 
provements of any kind were ever made 
in Egypt, till it was iubdued by a fo- 
mgn. power. What would have been 

the 
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the ftate of agriculture, ihip-buiiding|,or 
war, if thofe arts had been fixed in £ng<- 
land two or three centuries ago i 

Dr. Brown will urge me with the au- 
thority o£ Pluurch, who largely extols 
the regulations of Egypt and of Sparta, 
and cenfures the Roman legiflators for 
Sidopting nothing (imilar to them. But 
I beg leave to appeal from the authority 
of Plutarch) and of ail the ancients, as by 
no means cotiGkfieteht judges in this caie. 
Imperfect as the fcience of govermuent 
is at- prefent, it is certainly much more 

perfedl than it was in their tunc. On 
the authority of the ancients,. Dr. Brown 
' might as well contend foranother inftita*- 
tion of the famed Egyptians ; viz. their 
obliging all peribns to follow theoccu-^ 
pations of their fathers ; and perhaps this 
might be no bad auxiliary. to his pre- 
iciibed mode of education, and prevent 
the fpringing up of fadlion in a ftate. It 
would likewiie favour another objeiSl, 
which the dodlor has profefledly in 
view, viz. checking the. growth of 
commerce. 

Sup- 
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' Suppo£ng this wife fyftem of perpetua* 
tion haul occurred to our anceftors in the 
feudal times, aad that an aflembly of old 
£ngli(h barons^ with their heads full of 
their feudal rights and lervices, had imi- 
tated the wife Spartans, and perpetuated 
the fevere feudal inftitutions ; what would 
England at this day have been (with the 
uxuivalled reputation of unifiKrmity and 

conftancy in its laws) but the moft bar- 
barous, theweakefty and moil diftradled 
ftate in . Europe? It is plain €tom 
that divine providence had greater things 
in view in feyourof the&idngdoms ; and 

has been coada<Sting them through a fe- 
ries of gradual changes (ariiing from in-» 
temal and external caufes) which have 
brought us to our prefent happy condi- 
' tion ; and which, if fu&red to go on, 
may carry us to a pitch of happinefs 
of which we can yet, form no con- 
ception. 

Had the religious fyflem of our oldeft 
- forefathers been eftabliihed on^thefe wife' 
and perpetual foun4^tions, we had now 
. been pagans, and our priefts druids. 

Had 
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Had our Saxon conquerors been endued 
with the fame wifdom and forefight, we 
had been worihipping Thor and Woden ; 
and had our anceftors, three centuries 

ago, perfevercd in this fplrit, we had 
been blind and prieft-ridden papifts* 
The greateft bleffing that can befall a 
ftate, which is fo rigid and inflexible 
in its inftitutions, is to be conquered by 
a people, who have a better govern- 
menty and have made farther advances 
in the arts of life. And it is undoubt** 
edly a great advantage which the divine 
being has provided for this world, that 
conquefts and revolutions ftiould give 
mankind thofe opportunities of reforming 
their fyftems of government, and of imr 
proving the fcience of it, which they 
would never have found themfelves. 

In the excellent conititution of nature, 
evils of all kinds, fome way or other, 
find their proper remedy 5 and when 
government, religion, education, and 
every thing that is valuable in fociety 
leems to be in fo fine a progrefs towards 
a more perf eA ftate, is it not our wii^ . 

S dom 
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dom to favour this progrefs; and to 

allow the remedies of all diforders to 
operate gradually and eafily, rather than, 
by a violent fyftem of perpetuation, to 
retain all diforders till they force a re^ 
medji In the excellent conftitutioh of 
the human body, a variety of outlets are 
provided for noxious humours, by means 
of which the fyftem relieves itlelf when 
any flight diforders happen to it. But, 
if thefe outlets be obilnuSled, the whole 
fyftem is endangered by the convulfions 
which euine. 

Some things in civil fociety do, in 
their own nature, require to be efta- 
blifhed, or fixed by law for a confider- 
able timei but that part of the fyftem, 
for the reafons mentioned above, will 
certainly be the moft imperfect j and 
therefore it is the wiidom of -the legilla-* 
ture to make that part as fmall as pofli- 
ble, and to let the eftablilhments, which - 
are necefiary, l:>e as eafy as is confiftent 
with the tolerable order of fociety. It 
is an univerfal maxim, that the more 
liberty is given to every thing which is 

in . 
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in a ftate of growth, the more pcrfcdk it 

will become ; and when it is grown to 
its full fize, the more amply will it repay 
its wife parent, for the indulgence given 
to it in its infant ftate. A judicious 
father will bear with the frowardnefe of 
Ills children, and overlook many flights 
of youth ; which can give him no plea- 
iiirei but from the profpedi they afford 
of his children becoming ufeful and va- 
luable men^ when the fire of youth is 
abated. 

I do not pretend to define what degree 
of eftablifliment is neceflary for many 
things relating to civil fociety : but 
thus much I think is clear, that e- 
very fyftem of policy is too ftridl and 
violent, in. whteh any thing that may 
be the inftrument of general happi- 
nefs, is under fo much reftraiut, that 
it can never reform itielf from the dif- 
orders which may be iucident to it ; 
when it is fo.circumftanced, that it can- 
not improve as far as it is capable of im- 
provement, but that every reformation' 
muft neceifarily be introduced fromfome - 

S 2 other 
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otiier quarter; ia which cafe it muft 
generally be brought about by force.- 
Is it r ot a licinuiiig argument -that reli- 
gion, in particular, has been too much 
confined, in all countries, that the body 
of the clergy have never reformed them- 
ielves; and that all reformations have 

ever uccii forced upon them, and have 
generally been attended with the moft 
horrible perfecutionsy and dangerous 
coiivulfions in the ftate ? I cannot help 
thinking alfo, that every fyftem of go- 
vernment is violent and tyrannical, w^hicli 
incapacitates men of the belt abilities, 
and of the greateft integrity, from ren- 
dering their country any fervice in theii' 
power, while thofe who pay no regard 
to confcience may have free accefs to all 
places of power and profit. 

It leems to be the uniform intention 
of divine providence, to lead mankind 
to happinefs in a progreflive, which is 
the fureft, though the lloweft method. 
Evil always leads to good, and imperfedl 
to perfedi. The divine being might, 
no doubt, have* adopted a different plan, 

have 

« 
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have made human nature and human ' 

governments perfedtfrom the beginning. 
He might have formed the human mind 
with an iatuitive knowledge of truth, 
without leading men through ib many 
labyrinths of error. He might have 
made man perfectly virtuous, without 
giving fo much exercife to his paflions 
in his ftruggles wiili the habits of vice. 
He might have fenc an angel, or have 
commiffioned a man to eftabliih a per- 
fect form of civil government j and,, 
a priori^ this would feem to have been 
almoft as eflential to human happi- 
nefs as any fyftem of truth; at leaft, 
that it would have been a valuable ad- 
dition to a fyttem of religious truth: 
but though it would be impiety in us 
to pretend to fathom the depths of the 
divine councils^ I think we may fairly 
conclude, that if this method of pro- 
ceeding had been the bell for us, he, 
whom we cannot conceive to be influ- 
enced by anything but lils dcfire to pro- 
mote the happinefs of his creatures, 
would have purfued it; But a contrary 

* 

S 3 method 
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method has been adopted in everything 

relating to us. 

How many falls does a child get be- 
fore it learns to walk fecure. How many 
inarticulate founds precede thofe which 

are articulate. How often are we im- 
poled upon by all our fenfes before we 
learn to form a right judgment of the 
proper objedls of them. How often do 
our paf&ons miflead us, and involve us 
in difficulties, before wc reai) the ad- 
vantage they were intended to bring us 
in our purfuit of happinefs ; and how 
many falie judgments do we make, in 
the inveftigation of all kinds of truth, 
before we come to a right conclufion. 
How many ages do errors and prejudices 
of all kinds prevail, before they are diffi- 
pated by the light of truth, and how 
general, and how long was the reign of 
falfe religion before the propagation of 
the true ! How late was chriftianity, 
that great remedy of vice and ignorance, 
ir^troduced ! How flow and how confined ■ 
|ts progrefs ! 



In 
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In ihorc, it leexns to have been the iu- 
tention of divine providence, that man- 
kind Ihould be, as far as poflible, Jelf 
' taughH that we ihould attain to every 

thing excellent and iiieful, as the relbic 
of our own experience and obfervation \ 
that our judgments fliould be formed 
by the appearances which are prefeiited 
to them, atid our hearts inftru<5led by 
their own tccTmgs. But by the unna- 
tural fyftem of rigid unalterable elta- 
bliihments, we put it out of our power . 
to inftrudl ourfelves, or to derive any 
advantage from the lights we acquire 
from experience and oblcrvation ; and 
thereby, as far as is in our power, we 
€ountera<% the kind intentions of the 
deity in the conftitution of the world, 
and in providing for a ftate of conftant, 
tliougli flow improvement in every 
aching* 

A variety of ufeful leflbns may be 
learned from our attention to the con- 
du(5l of divine providence rcfpcclmg us. 
When hiftory and experience denion- 
ftrate the uniform method of divine 

pro- 
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providence to have been vrhat has beea 
above reprefented, let ns learn froioa it 
to be content with the natural, though 
flow progrels we are in to a more perfect 
ftate. But let us always endeavour to 
keep things in this progreiis. Let us, 
however, beware, left by attempting to 
accelerate, we in fadl retard our progrels 
in happineis. But more efpecially, let 
us take heed, left, by endeavouring to 
fecure and perpetuate the great ends of 
fociety, we in facEl defeat thofe ends. 
We lhall have a thoufand times raore 
enjoyment of a happy and peifed form 
of government, when we can fee in 
hiftory the long progrefs of our confti-. 
tution through barbarous and imperfeA 

fyftems of policy ; as we are more con- 
firmed in the truth, and have more en- 
^ joyment of it, by reviewing the many 
errors by which we v^^ere milled in our 
purfuit of it. If the divine being faw 
that the beft form of government, that 
even he could have preicribed for us, 
would not have anfwercd the end of its 
inllitution, if it had been impofed by 
Jiimfelf » much lefs can we imagine it 

could 
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couW anfwcr any valuable purpoft, to 
have the crude fyftems (for they can be 
nothing more) of Ihbrt-fighted men for 
ever impofed upon us, 

Eftablifliments, be they ever fo ex- 
cellent, ftUl Us, things fomewhere ; and 
this circumftance, which is all that is 
pleaded for them amounts to, is with 
me the greateft objedtion to them* I 
wilh to fee things in a progrefs to a better 
ftate, and no obilru^lions thrown in the 
way of reformation. 

In fpite .of all the fetters we can lay 
upon the human mind, notwithftanding 
all poilible difcouragements in the way 

of free inquiry, knowledge of all kinds, 
and religious knowledge among the reil^ 
will increafe. The wifdom of one gene- 
ration will ever be folly in the next. 
And yet, though we have feen this veri- 
fied in the hiftory of near two thou- 
-fand years, we perfift in the abfurd 
maxim of making a preceding generation 
dictate to a fucceeding one, which is 
. the iame thing as making the foolifh in- 

ftrua 
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ftrud the wife; for what is a lower/ 

degree of wifdoni but comparative folly ? 

Had even Locke, Clarke, Hoadley , and 

others, who have gained immortal repu- 
tation by their freedom of thinking, but 
about half a century ago, been ap*- 
pointed to draw up a creed, they v^^ould 
have inierted in it fuch articles of faith, 
as myfelf, and hundreds more, fhould 
now think unfcriptural, and abiurd : 
nay, articles, which they would have 
thought of great importance, we Uiould 
think conveyed a reflection upon the 
moral government of God, and were in-' 
jurious to virtue among men. And can we 
think that wilHom will die with us ! No, 
our creeds, could we be fo inconCftent 
with ourfeives as to draw up any, would, 
1 make no doubt, be rcjedlcd with equal 
difdain by our poiterity» 

• 

. That ecclefiaftical eflablifliments have 
really retarded the reformatio];! from po- 
pery is eviucnt from the f icc of things i^i 
Europe. Can it be thought that ail the 
errors and abufes which had been accu- 
mulating 
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I 

mulating in the fpace of fifteen hundred 
years, fliould be rectified in lefs than fifty, 
by men educated with ftrong prejudices 
in favour of them all? and yet the Aug£^ 
burg confeilion, I believe, ftands unre^ 
pealed; the church of England is the 
fame now that it was in the reign of 
Queen £lizabeth ; and the church of 
Scotland is to this day in tliat imperfeiS 
and crude ftate in which John Knox 
left it. 

Little did thofe great reformers, whofe 
memory I revere, think v^hat burdens 
they, who had boldly ihaken off the load 
from their own Ihoulders, were laying 
on thofe of others ; and that the moment 
they had nobly freed themfelvc^ from the 
yoke of fervitude, they were iigaing an 
a£t to enflave all that ihould come after 
them i forgetting the golden rule of the 
gofpel, to do to others as we would that 
they iliould do to us. 

G>uld religious knowledge have re- 
mained in the ftate In which the firft 
reformers left it ; could the fto^e they 

^ had 
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had once moved from its feat, on the top 

of a precipice, have been flopped in its 
courie, their provifions for perpetuation 

would have been wife and excellent ; 
but their eyes were hardly clofcd, before 
their children found that their fathers 
had been too precipitate. They found 
their own hands tied up by their un- 
thinking parents, and the knots too 
many, and too tight for them to un- 
loofe. 

The' great misfortune is, that the 

progrefs of knowledge is chiefly among 
the thinking few. The bulk of man-* 
kind being educated in a reverence for 
eftabliflied modes of thinking and a<Sing, 
in confequence of their being eftabhifaed, 
will not hear of a reformation proceed- 
ing even fo far as they could really wiih, 
left, in time, it ihould go farther than 
they could wiih, and the end be worfe 
than the beginning. And where there 
are great emohimcnts in a church, it is 
poiielfed of the itrongelt internal guard 
againft all innovations whatever. Church 
livings muft not be touched, and tlaey 

may, 
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may, if any thing eMc be meddled with. 

. Tiiis makes the fituation of fenlible and 
confcientious men, in all eftablifhmentSp 
truly deplorable. Before I had read that 
excellent work^ intitled the Conf^Jftonalf 
but much more fince, it has grieved me 
to fee the miierable fliifts that fuch per- 
fons (whether in the church of England, 
or of Scotland) are obliged to have re- 
courfe tO) in order to gild the pill, 

which they muft i wallow or ftarve ; and 
to obferve their poor contrivances to 
conceal the chains that gall them. But 
it grieves one no lefs, to fee the reft of 
their brethren, hugging their chains anft 
proud of them. 

But let thofe gentlemen in the cliurcli, 
who appoie every ilep towards reforma- 
tion, take care, left they overall their 
parts, and left feme enterpri/ing per* 
fons, finding themfelves unable to untie 

the Gordian knots of authority, fliould, 
like another^Alexander the Great, boldly 
cut them all. Let them take care, left, 
for want of permitting a few repairs in 
their ruinous houle, it ihould at laft fall 

■ aU 
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all together about their ears. A num- 
ber of fpirited and confcientious men, 
openly refudng to enter into the church, 
or throwing up the livings which they 
hold upon thole iniquitous and enilaving 
terms (and fuch men there have beea 
in this country) would roufe the atten- 
tion of the temporal heads of the fpiritual 
part of our conftitution. They would 
fee the neceflity of an immediate and 
compleat reformation ; and then the a- 
larm of churchmen, with their paultry 
expedients and compromifes^ would come 
too late; The temper of thefe times 
would not bear another St. Bartholo- 
mew* 

If only one, or i^wo pcrfons, of known 
probity knd' good fenfe, did now and 
then, adl this heroic part, it would ferve 
to keep up an attention to the fubjedl. 
If every man who doth not in liis confci- 
ence believe the articles he has fubferib- 
ed, would magnanimoully throw up the 
emoluments he enjoys in confequence of 
his fubfcription, it can hardly be doubt- 
ed, but that a reformation of, at leaft, 

the 
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the capital abufes in the ecclcfiaftical 
fyftem would take place the very next 
feffion of parliament* This nation would 
never fufFer all her pulpits to be filled 
by fucli clergymen, as would then re- 
. main in the chiirch. 

In the mean time, let the friends of 
liberty by no means give way to impa- 
tience. The longer it may be before this 
reformation takes place, the more effcc-^ 
tiial it will probably be. The times 
may not yet be ripe for fuch an one as 
you would wilh to acquicfce in, coiifi- 
dering that, whenever it is made, it 
will probably continue as long as the 
laid has done. 

, \ 

It was well for the cauie of ti utk and 
liberty, that the Romilh clergy at the 
beginning of the reformation, held out 
with fo much obflinacy againft the 
fmalleft conceilions j for had they but 
granted the cup to the laity, and been a 
little more decent in the article of. in- 
dulgences, the reft of pppery might 
have continued 

. " To 
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^ Tofc^urge roankind for ten dark ages more/* 

And at the reftoration here in England, 

had a few, a very few trifling alterations 
been complied with, fuch numbers of 
the Prefbytenans would have hearti- 
ly united to the eftablifhed church, as 
would have enabled it entirely to cralli 
every other fe6l, to prevent the growing 
liberty of the prefs, and to have main- 
tained for ages the moft rigid uniform 
mity. This obfervation may, perhaps, 
teach patience to one party, and pru- 
dence to the other. 

Diflenters, even of the prefbyterian 

pcrfuafion, have, by no means, been 
free from the general infatuation of 
other reformers. All the denominations 
of (iiiienters have made attempts to fix 
things by their own narrow ftandard ; 
and prefcribed confcfhons of faith, even 
with fubicriptions, have been intro- 
duced among them. But happily for us, 
there have always been men of generous 
and enlarged minds, who, having no civil 
power to contend with, have had cou- 
rage to ftem the torrent ; and now, , 

among 
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among thofe who are called tlic more 
rationM part of the diiTenters, tuiugs are 
not, upon the whole, to be complained of. 
No fubfcriptions to any articles of faith, 
OP even to the new teflament, is now 
required j and miniilcrs are excufed, if 
they chufe not to give any eonfeffion of 
their own. To have preached and be- 
haved like a chriftian. is deemed fuffi- 
cient to^ recommend a man to the chri^ 
tian miniftry. Unfettered by authority, 
they can purine the moft liberal plans 
of education. The whole bufinefs is 
to give the faculties of the mind their 
free play, and to point out proper ob- 
jects of attention to ftudents, without 
any concern what may be the refult of 
their inquiries ; the defign being to make 
wife and uieful men, and not the tools 
and abetters of any particular party. 

If any peribn (hould think that reli«- 
gion is not to be put upon the fame foot- 
ing with other branches of knowledge 

(which they allow to require the aid of 
every circumftance favourable to their 
future growth) that fince the whole of 

T chrif- 
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chriftianity was delivered at once, and is 
contained in the books of the new 
teftamentt there is no realbn to expedt 

more light than wc already have with 
regard to it ; and, therefore, that they 
are juftified in fixing the knowledge of 
it where it nouu (lands, I fliall only fay, 
that I iincerely pity their weaknefs and 
prejudice ; as fuch an opinion can only 
proceed from a total ignorance of what 
has paiTed in the chriftian world, or from 
a bigotted attachment to the audioiita- . 
tive inftitutions ot fallible men. 

To recur to Dr. Brown ; he would raife 
the terms on which we are to live in fo- 
ciety ; fo that, under his admlniftration, a 
man could enjoy little more than bare 
fecurity in the polleffion of his property, 
and that upon very hard conditions. 
The care he would take to ihackle men s 
minds, in the firfl: formation of their 
thinking powers, and to check their 
exertions when they were formed, would, 
I apprehend, put an eflfeflual flop to all 
the noble improvements of which fociety 
ijS capable. Knowledge, pardculaily of 

the 
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the more lublime kinds, in the fciences 
of morals and religion, could expedl no 
encouragement. He would have more 
reftridUons^laid upon the publication of 
books. He complains, p. 103, tliat, in 
the late reign, deiftical publications pro- 
ceeded almoft without cognifance from 
the civil magiftrate ; and aflerts (Ap- 
pendixy p. 29) that there are manx 
opinions or principles tending evidently 
to the deflxuction of fociety or free* 
dom, and which, therefore, ought not 
to be tolerated in a well ordered free 
commtmity. 

The civil magiftrate then, according 
to this writer, ought . to control the 
prefs, and therefore prevent, by means 
of efiedtual penalties (or elfe he doth 
nothing) the publication of any thing, 
that might diredlly or indirectly, thwaTt 
s his views of civil policy ; which, in 
England, comprehends the prefent form 
of our eftabliihed religion. But fo ex- 
tenfive is the connedtion of all kinds of 
truth, that if a man would keep effec- 
tually clear of the fubjeCl of religion, he 

T 2 muft 
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muft not indulge a free range of thought 
near the confines of it. The fubje£U 
of metaphyfics, morals, and natural 
religion would be highly dangerous* 
There might be herefy, or the founda*- 
tion of herefy, without coming near 
revelation, or any of the peculiar doc- 
trines of chriftianity. We muft only 
be allowed to ibink for ourfeives, with- 
out having the liberty of divulging, or, 
in any form, pubiiiliing our thoughts 
to others, not even to our children. 
A mighty privilege indeed ! and for 
vrhich we might think ourfeives obhged 
to Dr, Brown, if it were in the power of 
man to deprive us of it. This is a pri- 
vilege which the poor wretch enjoys 
who lives under the fame roof with a 
Spaniih inquifitor. Even the fubjecils of 
the grand feignior enjoy far greater pri- 
vileges than thofe which Dr. Brown would 
indulge to Engliihmen. f or the greater 
part of them are allowed to educate 
their children in a religion, which teaches 
them to regard Mohammed as. an im- 
poilor. Nay, the pope himfelf permits 
thofe to live unmolefted, and under his 
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prodedion at Rome, vfbo look upon that 

cliurch, of which he calls himfelf the 
heady as founded on fraud and falfehood, 
and to educate their children in the 
fame principles. Nor hach the pope, or 
the grand feignior, ever leen reafbn to 
repent of their indulgence. 

* a 

Were any more laws reftraining tlie 
liberty of the preis in force, it is impolr- 
•fible to fay how far they might be con- 
ibrned to extend. Thofe already iu be- 
ing are cdore than are lequifite, and ia* 
coiififtent with the intcrefts of trutli. 
Were they to extend farther, every au- 
thor would lie at the mercy of the mi^ 
nifters of ftate, who might condemn in- 
di&riminately, upon fbme pretence or 

other, e\ cry work that gave them iim- 
.brage ; under which circumftances might 
&11 ibme of die greateft and nobleft pro- 
duilions of the human mind, if fuch 
works could be produced in thofe cir- ^ 
cumftances. For • if men of genius 
knew they could not publiih the diico- 
Teries they made, they -could not give 
free fcope to their faculties in making 

T 3 and 
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and purfuing thofe dUcoverics. It is the 

thought of publication, and the pro- 
fped of fame which is, generally, the 
great incentive to men of genius to exert 
their faculties, in attempting the untrod- 
den paths of fpeculation. 

In thofe unhappy circumftances, wri- 
ters would entertain a dread of every new 
fubjecl No man could fafeiy indulge 
himfelf in any thing bold, enterprizing, 
and out of the vulgar road ; and in all 
publications we Ihould fee a timidity in- 
compatible with the fpirit of difcovery. 
If any towering genius ihould arife in 
thofe tmfavonrablc circumftances, a 
Newton in the natural world, or a Locke, 
a Hutchefon, a Qarke, or a Hartley in the 
moral, the only efFedlual method to pre- 
vent their dij^fbg a fpirit of enterpriie 
and innovation, which is natural to fuch 
great fouls, could be no other tiian that 
which Tarquin fo fignificantly exprefled, 
by taking off the heads of all thole pup- 
pies which overlooked thereA* Such men 
could jot but be dangerous, and give 
|iu>brage in a country where it was the 

maxim 
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maxim of the government, that every 
thing of importance fhould for ever re- 
main unakcrablj fixed. 

The whole of this fyftem of uniformity 
appears to me to be founded on very nar- 
row and {hort<*figbted views of policy. 
A man of exteiiiive views will overlook 
temporary evils, with a proipec!;^ of the 
greater good which may often refult 
from, or be infeparably connected with 
them. He will bear with a few tares, 
left, in attempting to root them out, he 
endanger rooting up the , wheat with 
them. Unbounded free enquiry upon 
all kinds of fubjeils may certainly be at" 
tended with fome inconvenience, but it 
cannot be reftrained without infinitely 
greater inconvenience. The deidical per- 
formances Dr. Brown is ib much of- 
fended at may have unfettled the minds 
of fome people, but the minds of many 
have been more firmly fettled, and up- 
on better foundations than ever. The 
fcheme of chriltianity has been far bet- 
ter underftood, fince thofe deiftical wri- 
tings have occaiioned the fubjed to.be - 

more 
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more thoroughly difcufled thali it had 

been before* 

Befides, if truth ftand upon the falfe 
foundation of prejudice or error, it is aa 
advantage to it to be unfettied i and the 
man who doth no more, and even means 
to do no more, is, in fa6t, its friend* 
Another perfon feeing its deftitute and 
baieiei^ condition, may be induced to fet 
it upon its proper fomidation. . Far bet- 
ter policy would it be to remove the dif- 
ficulties which ftill lie in the way of 
free enquiry, than to throw frefh ones 
into it. Infidels would then be deprived 
of their moft fucceisful method of at- 
tacking chrlftianity, namely, infinuatioa ; 
and chriltian divines might, with a more 
manly grace, engage with the champi- 
ons of deifm, and in fad engage with, 
more advantage, when they both fought 
on the fame equal ground. As tilings 
are at prefent, I fliould be alliamed to 
fight under the Ihelter of the civil power, 
while I faw my adverfaiy expofed to all 
the fcverity of it. 

To 
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To die f^ine purpofe, I cannot help 

quoting the authority of Dr. Warburton, 
Nor lefe friendly is this liberty to the 
^ generous advocate of religion. For 
how could fuch an one, when in earned 
" convinced of the ftrength of evidence 
" in his caufe, defire an adverfary whom 
the laws had before difarmed, or value 
" a vidlory where the magiftrate muft 
" triumph with him i even I, the 
" meaneft in this controverfy,{hould have . 
" been aftiamed of projecting the defence 
*^ of the great Jewifli legiflator, did not I 

know, that his a (Tail ants and defenders 
Ikirmilhed under one equal law of li- 
berty. And if my diffenting, in the 
courfe of this defence, from fome com- 
" mon opinions needs an apology, 1 
** fliould defire it may be thought, that 
" I ventured into this train with greater 
^ confidence, that I might ihew, by not 
" intrenching myfclf in autliorizcd fpe- 
culations, I put myfelf upon the fame 
" footing with you [the deifts] and would 
" claim no privilege that was not enjoy- 
ed * in common/' Divine Legation, 
p. 7. 

But 
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But forry I am, that the paragraph 
which immediately follows, how proper 
ibever it might be when it was written, 
looks like a tantalizing of his unfortu- 
nate adverfaries. " This liberty, then, 

may yon long poflefs, know how 1:6 

nfe, and gratefully to acknowlege ic. 
^ I fay this, becaufe one cannot, with-» 
" out indignation, obfcrve, that, amidft 
^* the full enjoyment of it, you ftill con--^ 
" tinue, with the meaneft afieiEladon, 
" to fill your prefaces with repeated 

clamours againft the difficulties and 
" difcouragements attending the exer- 

cife of free thinking ; and in a pe- 
" culiar ftrain of modefty and reafon- 

ing, make ufe of this very liberty to 

perfuade the world you ftill want it. 

In extolling liberty we can join with 
" you, in the vanity of pretending to 

have contributed moft to its eftabliih- 
• ment we can bear with you, but in the 

low cunning of pretending ftill to lie 
** under reflralnts, we can neither join 
" nor bear with you. There was, indeed, 

a time, and that within our memo* 

ries, when fuch complaints were fca- 

" fonable 
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fonable, and meritorious ; but, happy 
" for you gentlemen, you have outlived 

" it. All the rcil is merely fir Martin, 
it is continuing to fumble at the 

^ lute though the mufic has been long 
over." 

Let Peter Annet ^ (if he dare) write a 
comment on this pajQfage. So far are 
deifts from having free liberty to* publifh 
their fentimeuts^ that even many chrit- 
tians cannot fpeak out with fafety* In 
prefent circumftances, every chriflian di- 
vine is not at liberty to make ufe of thofe 
arguments which, he may think, would 
fupply the beft defence of chriftianity. 
What arc, in the opinion of many, the 
• very foundations of our faith, are in a 
ruinous condition, and muft be repaired 
before it will be to any purpofe to beau- 
tify and adorn the fuperliru^lure ; but 
the man who ihould have the true courage 
and judgment, to go near enough to fuch 

rot- 

• Written in 1 765, when that unfortunate man was 
juft come out of Bridewell, where he had fuffered a 
year's imprifonment and hard labour, for making 
fqme iree remarks on the books of Mofes. 
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rotten founJations, would be thought to 
mean nothing Ids than to undermine 
them, and intirely deftroy the whole Fa- 
bric. His very brethren would fland ofF 
from him, thinking him in league with 
their adverfaries ; and, by an ill judging 
zeal, might call in the deftruc^tive aid of 
the civil power to flop his hand. In Gon- 
fequence of which, aotwithllanding his 
mod laudable zeal in favour of our holy 
religion, he might ftand upon the fame 
pillory, and be thrown into the fame 
prifon with wretched and hartnlefs inft- 
\ dels. Many undoubted friends ot chrif- 
tianity, and men of the moft enlarged 
minds, will know and feel what I mean. 

Hitherto, indeed, few of the friends 
of free inquiry among chriftians have 
been more than partial advocates for it. 

If they fiiid thcmfclvcs under any ditH- 
culty with reipe^l to their own fenti- 
ments, they complain, and plead ftrong^ 
ly for the rights of confcience, of private 
judgment, and of iree inquiry ; but 
when they have gotten room enough for 
themfelves, they are quite eaiy> and in 
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no paifi for otkers. The papift lAo& 
have liberty to write againft Pagans^ 
Mobdmmedans, and Jews ; but he can^ . 
not bear with proteftants. Writers ill 
defence of the church of £ngland jufUfy 
their feparation from the church of 
Home, but, with the moft glaring in- 
confiflency, call' the proteftant diflenfcers, 
fchifmatics ; and many dilTenters, for- 
getting the fundamental principles of 
their diflent, which are the fame tdhat afe 
afferted by all chriftians and proteftants 
infimilar circumftance»,difcourage every 
degree of liberty greater than they them- 
felves have taken, and have as great an 
averfion to thofe whom they are plealed to 
call heretics, as papills have for protef- 
tants,.or as Laud had for the old puritans. 

But why ihould we confine our neigh- 
bour, who may want more room, in the 
fame narrow limits with ourfelves. The 
wider we make the common circle of 
liberty, the more of its friends will it re- 
ceive, and the ftronger will be the com- 
mon interefl. Whatever be the parti- 
cular views of the numerous tiibes of 

fearchers 
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fearchers after truth, under whatever 
denomination we may be ranked ; -whe-* 
ther wc be called, or call oui lclvcs chrif- 
tians, papifts, proteftants, diflenters, he- 
retics, or even deifts (for all are equal 
here, all are actuated by the fame fpirit, 
and all engaged in the fame caufe) we 
(land in need of the fame liberty of think- 
ing, debating, and publilhing. Let us, 
then, as far as our intereft is the fame, 
with one heart and voice, ftand up for it. 
Not one of us can hurt his neighbom-, 
without ufing a weapon which, in the 
hand of power, might as well ferve to 
* chaftife himfelf. The prefent ftate of 
the Englifli government (including both 
the laws, and the adminillration, which 
often correds the rigour of thelaw) may, 
perhaps, bear my own opinions without 
taking much umbrage ; but I could wi£h 
to congratulate many of my brother free- 
thinkers, on the greater indulgence which 
their more heretical lentiments may re- 
quire* 

To the honour of the Quakers be it 
ijpoken, that they are the only body of 

chriftians 
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chriftians who have uniformly main- 
tained the principles of chriftian liberty, 
and toleration. Every other body of men 
have turned perfecutors when they had 
power. Papifts have perfecuted tihc pro- 
teftants, the church of England has perfe- 
cuted the diflenters, and other diilenters, in 
loling their name, loft that fpirit of chrif- 
tian charity, which ieemed to be eiTential 
to them. Short vras their fun*-fhine of 
power, and thankful may Britain, and 
the prefent diffenters be, that it was fo. 
But the Quakers, though eftabliflied in 
Penfylvania. have perfecuted none* This 
glorious principle feems fo intimately 
conned:ed with the fundamental maxims 
of their fed, that it may be fairly pre- 
fumed, the moderation they have hither- 
to fliown is not to be afcribed to the 

fmallncib of tkcir party, or to their fear 

of reprifals. For tliis realbn, if I were 
to pray for the general prevalence of any 
one fe(5l of chriftians (which I Ihould 
not think it for the interefl; of chriftiani- 
ty to take place, even though I fliould 
fettle the articles of it myfelf ) it ihould 
be that of the Quakejfs j becaufe, diffe- 
rent 
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rent as my opinions are from theirs, I 
have fo much confidence in their mode- 
ration, that I believe they would let me 
hve, write, and publiih what I pleafed 
tmmolefted among them. And this I 

own, is more tlian I could promifc ni^- 
felf from any other body of chriitians 
whatever ^ the prefby terians by no means 
excepted. 

The objecl of this forced uniformity 
is narrow and illiberal, unworthy of 
human nature. Suppoiing it accom- 
pliihed, what is it poilible to gain by it, 
buty perhaps, a more obftinate and blind 

belief in the vulgar ; while men of fenfe, 
feeing themlelves debarred the very means 
of convi<5lion, muft of courfebe infidels i 
In tliofe circumftances, it would really be 
an argument of a man's want of fpirit^ of 
fenfe, and even of virtue to be a believer, 
becaufe he would believe without fu&r 
cient evidence. Who would not, with 
every appearance of juftice, fufped: any 
caufe, when he was not allowed to exa- 
mine the arguments againft it, and was 
only preiTed with thofe in its favour ? 

What 
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Whatlenfible andupright judge would 
. decide a caufe, where all the witnefies oa 
one iide were by violence prevented from 
giving their evidence i Thofe who con* 
verfe with deifts well know, that one of 
their ftrongeil objections to chriftianity 
arifes from hence, that none of the early 
writings againft it are preferved. How 
much ftrongcr, and even imanfwerable, 
would that objedUon have been, if chrif^ 
tianity had been, from the beginning, fo 
eflFectually protected by the civil magi- 
ftrate, that no perfon had dared to write 
againft it at all. Such friends to the evi- 
dence and true interefts of chriflianity, 
are all thofe who would fupprefs deiftical 
writings at tliib day ! 

■ ' 

Suppofe any article in a fyftem of 
faith, fo eftabliflied and guarded, to be 
wrong, which is certainly a very modeft 
fuppofition ; let any of the advocates of 
this fcheme fay, how it is poiiible it 
Ihould ever be recStified ; or that, if the 
truth Ihould infinuate itfelf, by any a- 
venue which they had not fufficiendy 
guarded, how it could bring, its evidence 

V along 
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along with it, fo as to command the at- 
tention and acceptance which it defenred^ 

Indeed, it is not fo much from the, 
miftaken friends of truth that we appre- 
hend thefe meal 111 es of rigid uniformity; 
but rather from thofe who Vould facrifice 
truth, and every other e 01 ifi deration to 
pubhc tranquiUty , from thofe mere 
sTATEsMEK who, looldug upon all 
fyllems of religion to be equally falfe, 
and not able to bear examination, will 
not fuffertliat examination to take place i 
for fear of deltroying a fyftem, which, 
however falfe, they imagine to be ne- 
ceflliry to the peace and well being of 
the ftate. The moft unrelenting perfe- 
cutioii IS to be apprehended, pot from 
bigots, but from inMels. A bigot, who 
is fo fi-om a principle of confcience, may 
pofEbly be moved by a regard to the 
confciences of others ; but the man who 

thinks that eonfcience ought always to 
be facrific^d to political views, l\a& no 
principle on which an argument in fa- 
vour of moderation fan lay hold-. Was 
not Bobngbroke the greateft promoter of 

the 
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tbt ichiim bill m England, and Richlieu 
of the perfecutioQ of the proteftants in 
f ranee? 

^deSy as was, in fome meafure, ob-* 
ferred before, all didfe fyftems of uni- 
formity, in political or religious in-? 
ftitutions, are the higheft injuftice to 
pofterity. What natural right have we 
to judge for theih, any more dian 

our anceflors had to judge for lis ? 
Our anceftors, from the time of the 
Britons, had, no doubt, as high an opi-^ 
nion of their political and religious in- 
ftitutions as we can have of ours. But 
fhould we not have thought the fate 





1 
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they had been entailed upon us? and 
the very fame reafon of complaint will 
our pofterity have, if we taJce any me- 
thods to perpetuate what we approve^ 
as befl: for ourielves^ m our preient 
circumftances j for farther than this we 
cannot pretend to fee. 

Let uSy by all means^ make our own. 
circumftuices aseafy as poifible; but let 

V 2r Uj5 
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us lay pofterity under no difficulty iir 
improving theirs, if they ,fee it con- 
venient : rather, let all plans of policy 
be fuch as will e:ifily admit of exten- 
fion, and improvements of all kinds, 
and that the leaft violence, or difficulty 
of any kind, may attend the making 
of them. This is, at leaft, very de- 
firable, and I believe it is far from be- 
ing impradicable. However, though it 
Ihould not be thought proper to unfix any 
thing which is at preicnt eftablinicd, 
let us proceed no farther than is ma- 
nifeftly ucceflary in thole eftablifhments^ 

Pofterity, it may be faid, will never 

complain of our inftitutions, when they 
have been educated in a llrong and invin- 
cible attachment to them. It is true; atid 
had we been pagans or papifts, through 
ft fimilar fyfiem of education, - fixed in 
a more early period, we flioukl not 
have complained. We, like the old 
Spartans, or the fons of bigotry in Spain 
and Portugal atprefent, might have been 
hugging our chains, and even proud of 
them. But other perfons, who could 

have 
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iutve made a comparifon between our 
actual condklon, and what it would have 
beea^ had thofe inftitutions not been 
madei woidd have complained for us. 
They would have feen us to be a lefs 
great, wife, and happy people ; "vy^liich 
affords the fame argument againft 
throwing tUiliciilties in the way of fu- 
ture improvements. ' 

Highly as we think of the wifdom of 
our anceftors, we juftly think ourfeives, 
of the prefent age, wifer, and, if we be 
not bhnded by the mere prejudice of 
education, muft fee, that we can, in 
many refpeds, improve upon the infti- 
tutions they have tranimitted to us; Let 
us not doubt, but that every generation 
in pofterity will be as much fuperior to 
us in political, and in all kinds of kno w- 
ledge, and that they will be able to im- 
prove upon the beft civil and religious in- 
ftitutions that we can prefcribe for 
them. Inftead then of adding to the dif- 
ficulties, which we ourfelves find in mak- 
ing the improvcaieiits we wi£h to intro- 
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duce, let ns make this great and delirablc 
work ealier to themllkaft it has been tsous. 



human mind, that, in future time, not- 
withftanding all poffiblc obftrudions 
thrown in the way of human genius, 
men of great and exalted views will un* 
doubtedly arlfe, who will feethrough and 
detefl our narrow politics ; when the ill- 
advifers and ill-advifed authors of thcfe 
illiberal and contradled fchemes will be 
remembered with infamy and execration j 
and when, notwithftanding their talents 
as-ilatefmen or writers, and though they 
may have purfued the fame mind^enflav- 
ing fchemes by more artful, and left 
fanguinary methods, they will be rank- 
ed among the Bonners and the Gardi-, 
ners of pail ages. They muft be worfe 
than Bonners and Gardincrs, who could 
purfue the fame ends by the fame means, 
in this more humane and more enlight- 
ened age. 




The 
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The time may come, when this coun- 
try of Great- Britain fliall lofe her liber- 
ty. There are, who think they perceive 

too many fymptoms of this approach- 
ing lofs but while the precious moments 
-of freedom remain, let us, at leaft, in- 
dulge ourfelves in the gloomy fatisfac- 
tion of predicting the infamy, that will 
certainly overwhelm the authors of our 
fervitude j whether they be future kings, 
aiid their tools the minifters, or mini- 
fters, and their tools the kings. 

■ 

■ 

Indeed, minifters are much more to 
be iulpetted of dehgns upon the liberties 
of a people than kings. * For, in all ar- 
bitrary governments, it is the minifter 
that is, in fa<S, poflefled of the power of 
the ftate, the prince having nothing but 
the na^me, and the burdenfome pagean- 
try of it. . Thofc princes, therefore, who 
iiften to fueh pernicious advice, are, in 
reality, fubmitting their own necks, and 
thofe of their pofterity, to the yoke of 
their fervants. For, fuch is the condi^ 
tion of human aflairs, that, in all the 
fuccc^iions of arbili ary princes, nim have 

been 
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been weak, and governed by others, for 

oHc who has been able to govern hlm- 
fclff and in deipotic monarchies, the 
chance of havmg able fovereigns is, on 
many accounts, much lefs than in others* 

This ftems to be the time, when the 
minds of men are opening to large and 
generous views of things. Politics are 
more extended in practice, and better 
underftood in theory. Religious know- 
ledge is greatly advanced, and the prin- 
ciple of univcrjal toleration is gaining 
ground apace. Schemes of ecclefiaftical 

policy, which, in times of b.irbarkv, 
ignorance, and fuperilition, were inti- 
mately interwoven with fchemes of civil 
policy, and which, in facl, made the 
greateft part of the old political mixed 
conftltution, have been gradually ex- 
cluded ; till, at prefent, though cede- 
fiaftical power be looked upon as an ufe- 
fulfupport and auxiliary of civil govern- 
ment, it is pretty much detached from 
it. And the more fenfible part of man- 
kind are evidently in a progrefs to the be- 
lief, thatecclefialUcal and civil jurifdi^i- 

on. 
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on, being things of a totally dlfFerent na- 
ture, ought, it poihble, to be wholly dlfen- 
gagcd from one another. S Religious fenti- 
ments, with refpedl to their influence on 
civil fociety, will perhaps be regarded, in 
time, as a theory of morals, only of a 
higher and more perfe(St kind, excellent 
to enforce a regard to magiftracy, and 
the political duties, but improperly 
adopted into the fame fyftem and en- 
forced by the fame penalties. • Till we 
know whether this work, which feems 
to be going forward in feveral parts of 
Europe, be of God, or not, let us not 
take, at leaft any rigid add violent me- 
tliods to oppofeit, but patiently wait the 
iflue ; imlefs, in the mean time, the dii^ 
orders of the ftate abfolutely force us in- 
to violent meafures. At prefent, not- 
withftanding fome trifling alarm, per- 
haps artfully raifed and propagated, 
may leem to give a handle to the friends 
• of arbitrary power to make ufe of fome 
degree of coercion, more gentle mea- 
fures feem better adapted to enfure tran- 
quility. 

England 
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England hath hitherto taken the lead 
in almoft every thing great and good, 
and her citizens ftand foremoft in the 
annals of fame, as having fhaken ofF the 
fetters which hung upon the human 
znind, and called it forth to the exertion 
of its nobleft powers ; and her con- 
ftitution has been fo far from receiving 
any injury from the e^rts of thefe her 
free born enterprifing fons, that flie is, 
in part, indebted, to ^ them for the unri- 
valled reputation flie now enjoys, ofhav-' 
ing the beft fyftem of policy in Europe. 
After weathering fb many real dorms, 
let us not quit the helm at the appre- 
henfion of imaginary dangers, but ftea- 
dily hold on in what, I truft, is the moft 
glorious courfe that a human govern- 
^ment can be in. Let all the friends of 
liberty and human na^i rc join to free 
the minds of men from the lhackles of 
narrow, and impolitic laws. Let ns be 
free ourfelves, and leave the bleflings of 
freedom to our pofterity. 

No nation ever was, or can be truly 
great, powerful, and happy by purfiiing 

oppreffive 
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oppreffiTeandperfecutingmeaiures. And 

a ibvereign, who has a true fenfe of his 
prefent and future glory, muft fee it can 
only arife from his being the head of a 
great, powerful, andhappy nation, made^ 
, or <continti6d lb, by himfelf. His beft 
friends are thofe who woiild raiie his 
greatnefs, by augmenting the great- 
nefs of the people over whom he pre- 
fides. He himfelf muft fee the ab- 
fiudity of every fcheme which propofes 
to raife his character at the expence of 
that of his country ; as if it were poflible 
to deprefs the people to the condition of 
flaves, without finking the fovereign 
into a mafter of fucii Haves. Poor pre- 
eminence ! Such maxims may have in«- 

flucnce with Afiatlc moiiarchs, but caa 
never impoie on a fovereign of Great- 
Britain, educated in Britiih principles, 
and with a juil regard to the privileges 
jof his iubjedts, 'with which his own true 
dignity is infeparably connected. 

The nation will execratfe, and the dis- 
cerning prince will lee through, and de- 
teft themeanneis of that adulation, which, 

however 
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however diiguifed^ would tend to enflave 
the kingdom, and debafe the king. The 
meaneft tool of the meancil party may 
exclaim againft licentioufnefs and f adionf 

men or genius, learning, and integrity 
HKiy, through the force of prejudice,, be 
induced to join in the cry ; and courtiers 
may think to recommend themfelves to 
a fovereign by any meafures which tend 
to quiet the clamours of the people j but 
the true enemy of fedition, and he who 
mod efFedlually pays his court to a wife 
and good prince, is the man, who, with- 
out any views of preferment, propofes, 
with a manly freedom, whatever he 
thinks conducive to the greatnefs and 
glory of his country. This condud 
cannot fail, both to give fatlsf^iclion to 
his fellow citizens, and enfurc him the 
efteem of his prince ; becaufe £uch mea^ 
fures will proportioaably raife the luftre 
of all ranks of men in. the (late, will 
make a wife prince the idol of a grateful 
nation, and endear his memory to the 
lateft pofterity. 

FINIS. 
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